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HOSE who know his TOM 

SAWYER or HUCK FINN 
look upon Mark Twain as a 
great boys’ writer; those who 
have read only his JOAN OF 
ARC or THE PRINCE AND 
THE PAUPER think of him as 
a great romancer; those who 
are acquainted only with 
INNOCENTS ABROAD or 
ROUGHING IT think of him 
as inexpressibly funny; those 
who are familiar only with his 
essays look upon him as a sane 
and indignant foe of hypoc- 
risy; those who have read only 
his short stories, such as A 
DEATH DISK, think of him 
as a master of pathos; but 
those only who have read ALL 
these books know or can real- 
ize the transcendent genius of 
MARK TWAIN, those only can 
comprehend the limits of in- 
tellectual effort, those alone 
know that Mark Twain the 
philosopher, Mark Twain the 
humorist, Mark ‘Twain the 
dreamer, and Mark Twain the 
reformer, are all but parts of 
the greatest American of his 
time. 
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NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 15, 1913 


THE NEW EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 


President-elect Wilson’s first appointment is that of Joseph P. Tumulty, to become executive secretary under the new administration. 
Mr. Tumulty has served in the New Jersey legislature with distinction, was Governor Wilson’s first secretary, and is now clerk of the 
state Supreme Court. His new position is regarded by many as on a plane with a cabinet office. Mr. Tumulty is not yet forty, but 
is wise politically, noted for tactfulness, and said to possess many of the qualities which made the late Daniel Lamont famous 
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COMMENT 


Our Governor 

Ivy Governor Suuzer had not climbed so high 
in his own estimation, he wouldn’t have had so 
far to fall in the opinion of the public. Peace 
to his pieces! 








A Chinese Remedy 

Let the subway contracts be submitted to a vote of 
the people of New York.—The World. 

Surely the last thing the people of New York 
should wish done. As a body they know noth- 
ing whatever about the merits of the Subway con- 
tracts, and ninety-nine-hundredths of them could 
not possibly qualify themselves to form an intelli- 
gent opinion about them. J*or the hundredth voter 
who might learn about.them if he took the time, 
it would be a waste of time to try to inform him- 
self. It is a case where, for good or ill, the doc- 
tors must decide. To submit it to a vote of the 
people would be like the Chinese method of curing 
sickness by beating gongs. Submit it to the peo- 
ple and then hear the gongs; the multifarious 
Hearst gongs; the Purirzer gongs! 

Oh, my! 

It is a question about the vermiform appendix 
of New York. Leave it to the doctors. They 
may decide wrong, but they are a thousand times 
better qualified to decide than the patient ever 
can be. 

The Income-tax Amendment 

The Sixteenth Amendment may be accepted as 
resolving a doubt about the meaning of the Con- 
stitution, rather than as making a clear and posi- 
tive change in that instrument. It is true that 
the Supreme Court has declared unconstitutional 
a particular law of Congress imposing a tax on 
But the decision was attained by the 
narrowest of margins. Eminent members of the 
court, ineluding the present Chief Justice, pro- 
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tested against it in language of extraordinary 
fervor. Eminent lawyers all over the country, 


including many of decidedly conservative lean- 
ings, questioned the correctness of it. Moreover, 
lawyers and statesmen have ever since been urging 
that an inecome-tax law could be framed which 
would avoid the objections offered to that one. 
So it is plain that a very great and respectable 
body of publie opinion has all along held an in- 
come tax to be constitutional without any amend- 
ment. 

That of itself helps to make the amendment 
welcome, and it is also indisputable that an over- 
whelming majority of the people desire Congress 
to have the power in question. The amendment 
is weleome for other reasons. Not the least of 
these—though, of course, not of itself sufficient to 
justify ratification—is the demonstration it offers 
that it is still possible to amend the Constitution 
without any war or other violent disturbance of 
society. Indeed, the method of its passage is far 
more reassuring than was the case with its im- 
mediate predecessors, for their validity has been 
seriously questioned on account of the measures 
which an extremely partisan majority in Congress 
took to secure them. x 

Still another reason for weleoming the amend- 
ment was tersely set forth by Congressman Hutt, 
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of Tennessee, who will probably draft a new in- 
come-tax law, when he remarked: 


One of the important results of an income tax will 
be the curbing of unnecessary Federal expenditures. 
When a great part of the government’s income is de- 
rived by a direct tax upon the citizens of the nation, 
they will scrutinize more carefully the appropriations 
made by Congress. 


Still, we are not out of the~woods in this 
matter. It remains to see how wisely and justly 
Congress will use the power which it will hence- 
forth indisputably possess. 


Tariff Reform and Panics 

Maybe the priests and high-priests of protection 
have something up their sleeves, but to our ob- 
servation the Times is right when it remarks their 
utter failure to seare people any more with the 
old talk about disaster as the sure concomitant 
of Democratic tariff reform. If there were a word 
of truth in what they said about the panic of 
1893, which they attributed to the next year’s 
tariff law, then business should be right now 
having conniption fits. Comparing dates, we are 
now very much closer to tariff reform than. we 
were when the disturbance of 1893 began; yet 
there is not the slightest sign of anything like it. 

Probably it is not worth while to nail that old 
iie again, but we never can resist the temptation. 
Of all the impudent perversions of fact that ever 
were foisted on the American people by any man 
or any party, that about the panic of 1893 was 
about the most impudent and the most persistently 
adhered to. Apparently it also paid. For eigh- 
teen years the Republican party lived on it— 
with oceasional relief from Democratic blunders, 
the chief of which was the failure to pitch in 
and explode it. To tell the truth, the thing kept 
right on working till a large element in the Re- 
publican party itself, the original insurgents, or 
Progressives, got sick of certain impositions in 
the Dinetry law and in repudiating them repudi- 
ated it. Now that we are in sight of real tariff 
reform, it is only fair to give these men their 
due. But for their initiative the Democratic 
party might still be delaying to take full advan- 
tage of its strongest issue and the country might 
not now be proving, as it is proving, that the 
Democrats were right all the time about the re- 
lation of tariff reform to business. 


Choate for the Plaintiff 

The people will allow no Congress, no government, no 
President, to break the good faith they have pledged. 
There have been onc hundred years of peace. In a 
hundred years more the population of this nation 
will have grown to five hundred millions, and the 
pepulation of England in proportion. How will they 
keep the peace? There is only one way. Let them 
keep good faith, these peoples. Let them keep their 
word. And I for one am not afraid. 


That is the way Joseepu H. Cuoate at eighty 
looks at the Panama Canal tolls question as be- 
tween this country and England. Mr. Cuoate 
has been reckoned a good lawyer for something 
like half a century, and he thinks the Hay- 
Pauncrerote treaty was written by men who un- 
derstood English and who meant what they said. 
It seems only reasonable to pay as much attention 
to his view of this international controversy as to 
Secretary Kwox’s, to which we have also tried to 
do justice. Indeed, we decidedly prefer Mr. 
Croatre’s view of “the people’s” real concern 
in the matter to that of gentlemen who represent 
them as highly indignant at Great Britain’s inter- 
ference with their “ domestic ” concerns. 

Maybe the other view of how “the people” feel 
is right. and Mr. Cnoare is risking unpopularity. 
ven so he can remain cheerful. He remembers 
the unpopularity of CornpeN and other English- 
men who sympathized with us during the’ war, 
and also that of the English government which 
a’ little later yielded to our just demand and 
submitted the Alabama claims to arbitration. 


“ 


The True Yellow Peril 

Really, it doesn’t strike us that the country is 
at present very much exercised over the supposed 
danger of a war with Japan. Nevertheless, we 
seem to he getting a lot of assurances that we 
ought not to lose too much sleep about it. Presi- 
dent Entot and Brother Haminron Hott have both 
been out there and talked to the Japanese about 
peace, and both, when they came back, made re- 
ports of a nature to quiet any nerves that Captain 
Hopson may have set a-quivering. Now Brother 
Hamitton Masie is on guard, and while he hasn’t 
yet made any report as to the probabilities of an 
immediate invasion, we are assured by the Ouf- 
look that his private letters are decidedly com- 
forting. Moreover, these cheering indications are 
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confirmed by Mr. Wintiam Arcuer, who has not 
only been to Japan, but has reasoned the thing 
out and come to the conclusion that Japan would 
make a mistake if she should wade into us, and 
that the Japanese have quite enough sense to 
refrain from anything that in the long run would 
be so obviously foolish. If Captain Hopson is 
goiug to make good in this matter, he will have 
to hurry up. He predicted, we believe, that Japan 
was going to Jump on us about something or other 
before the completion of the Canal; and now here 
is Colonel Gorruats talking about sending a ship 
through the Canal this year! 

It is significant that all these gentlemen who 
have been to Japan and made such comforting 
reports agree as to one factor in the situation 
which is really disquieting. They agree that there 
is a real “yellow peril.” But they do not find it 
in Japan. They find it here in America, where 
it is known as the yellow press. Like all other 
students of the Japanese people, they find them a 
high-spirited lot and accordingly view with some 
apprehension the possible effect on them of sensa- 
tional articles about them and us in American 
newspapers of a certain class. Quite apart from 
any question of fighting, the good-will of Japan 
for America, based on historical relationships and 
which we are assured still exists, is a thing very 
decidedly worth keeping. So is the good-will of 
Americans for Japan. Any one who recails the 
behavior of our more conscienceless papers on the 
eve of the Spanish War will hardly wonder that 
both President Eviot and Dr. Masrr, as advocates 
of peace, should have found yellow journalism a 
pertinent theme in their discourses to Japanese 
audiences. We trust they persuaded the Japanese 
not to be influenced by it. If they did, then by all 
means let us have those discourses repeated here 
at home. 


Ulster and Home Rule 

Londonderry has sent a Home-Ruler to Parlia- 
ment to succeed a Unionist. That is a curious 
commentary on the Unionist talk about Ulster’s 
probable violent resistance to the Home-Rule bill 
if it ever becomes a law. For Londonderry does 
not stand alone. There are other constituencies 
in the north of Ireland that send Nationalists to 
Parliament. It is the simple fact, really, that 
Ulster is closely divided on the question. Prob- 
ably a majority of the Ulster people are Unionist 
and Protestant, but the majority is not by any 
means overwhelming. Not all the Protestants are 
Unionists. The new member for Londonderry, Mr. 
Iloga, is himself a Protestant. If “Ulster” is 
really going to indulge in insurrection, therefore, 
it will probably have to begin, like charity, at 
home. It will be necessary for the insurrectionists 
to look «after their loyal neighbors before they go 
forth to mect the “British bayonets” that the 
Unionist leaders are talking so much about. 

Yet this fact is sturdily ignored in Unionist 
oratory and the Unionist press. On the very eve 
of the by-election at Londonderry Mr. Bonar Law, 
after gracefully explaining his own swift abandon- 
ment of his announced position on food duties, 
was heroically demanding of Mr. Asquiru, “ Does 
he intend to foree-Home Rule on Ulster by British 
bayonets?” And the London Times was saying 
editorially of Mr. Asqurru’s speech at the end of 
the Home-Rule debate: 

Every argument that can be drawn from history to 
support the Nationalist cause has its counterpart north 
of the Boyne. Mr. AsquirH seemed to feel that 
religious feeling and pride of race had no place in 
Ulster. 
~ On the contrary, Mr. Asquiri recognizes, what 
the Times does not, that there are at least two 
kinds of religious feeling in Ulster and two kinds 
of pride of race. He also recognizes that Ulster 
is only a part of Ireland and that the whole is 
greater than the part. 


Cutting Some Combs 

Dean Jones, of Yale, has ordered that ‘“ Tap 
Day” shall be a private festivity hereafter, the 
public being excluded from the Yale campus and 
buildings. 

It was time! Tap Day is not alone in its sor- 
row. The New York Stock Exchange is also wear- 
ing a black band on its hat, and “ the Finest ” are 
disordered by internal disturbances. 

Advertisement is a great thing, but it is try- 
ing to the permanency of established institutions. 
Blessed are the meek, for they shall inherit the 
earth. 


The Children in the Southern Mills 
There are mighty few questions that haven’t 
two sides to them. It is troublesome and some- 





























times even dangerous to persist in examining care- 
fully both sides every time, but it seems the only 
way to be sure of being just, even in the cases 
when one finally lands completely and positively 
on one side and not in any compromise position. 
It seems to be that way with the child-labor ques- 
tion, particularly in the Southern cotton-mills. 
There are sincere and admirably philanthropic 
people who have long been deeply disturbed be- 
cause children work in those mills at a pretty 
early age. But there are also people, whose sin- 
cerity we see no reason to question, who feel very 
differently about it. They contend vigorously that 
the children who work in the mills and live in the 
mill towns are incomparably better off than they 
would have been if they had been kept on the 
small farms whence most of them, with their 
parents, have come; that they live much more 
hygienically because of the change; that they have 
better food and better homes and better health 
and a better chance to learn something, and are 
really happier. Such is the testimony, for in- 
stance, of Marton Hamitton Carter in a letter 
to the Times. 

Of course, even if these pleasanter accounts are 
eorrect, they need not be the last word in the 
matter. Granting that the state of these little 
Americans has been bettered, that is no reason 
why it should not be still further improved. But 
we cannot go as fast as we like in any reform 
that depends on economic conditions. Meanwhile, 
however, it is worth knowing, and perhaps not 
sufficiently well known in the North, that in the 
very states where these mills are located there is 
a vigorous interest in everything pertaining to 
children, including child labor. There are 
cieties at work on the problem, just as in the 
North, and good men and women who are thor- 
oughly mindful of their own and their states’ 
responsibilities. 


so- 


Tut, Tut! 

There was HawtTuorNE: a romantic soul, a kind of 
pale progenitor of EpGar ALLAN Por, with a talent 
for the supernatural. He was a talented writer, very 
well in his way; but the trouble is that we, his naive 
fellow-countrymen, regarded him too seriously. 


So Mr. Firoyp Dewi, a talented writer of book 
reviews in the lively Chicago Evening Post. 

Pray, Mr. Det, why do you do that? 

Why, when Chicago is perking up so handsome- 
ly as a literary center, do you choose to smash it 
between the eyes like that! 

HawtTnorneé was a magician. If you have no 
taste for magic, that is your misfortune. But 
when you brag of it over your name in the ex- 
cellent Chicago literary review which you edit, 
you damage Chicago’s reputation for literary per- 
ception. 

Bust up the half-gods, Mr. De, and welcome, 
but respect the great people; not on their account, 
but on your own and Chicago’s. 


Some Female Laws 

By a voice vote to-day the House passed the hatpin 
bill in a modified form to engrossment. The bill was 
the first matter on the House calendar. Mr. HAINES 
of Medford offered an amendment to strike out of the 
bill the prehibition on the use of any pin with a point 
protruding more than an inch beyond the crown of the 
hat and substitute a prohibition on the use of any 
hatpin the point of which is not protected in such a 
way as to prevent the injury of any one who comes in 
eentact with it. 

Mr. Priest, of Haverhill, opposed the amendment on 
the ground that it would necessitate the use of a 
safety device, and he thought this the thing to be 
avoided. 

Mr. McGratu, of Boston, thought the protrusion pro- 
vision would lead to endless litigation, and the length 
of the pin makes little difference, he said, if a man 
gets it stuck in his eyes. 

The amendment was adopted on a voice vote, after 
which the bill was passed to be engrossed without 
division.—Boston paper last week. 


Legislation in Massachusetts is apt to be much 
respected and imitated in other states, but let us 
stop and think. As our Mayor often says, we 
should do nothing in a hurry, especially laws. In 
one of our own local papers we read last week 
this item: 


Using a hatpin as a weapon of defense, Miss ALICE 
Tome, of No. 126 Jackson Avenue, Jersey City 
Heights, last night fought and overcame a man who 
attempted to rob her on the elevated platform at Ferry 
and Washington streets, Hoboken. As the man 
snatched for her purse, she jerked a pin from her hat 
and jabbed it deep into his body. 

The would-be robber cried sharply and jumped back. 
In a moment he made another dash at Miss TomE, but 
she ran the pin into him again and screamed for aid. 
Justice of the Peace HreNry BEHRENS and several 
other men went to her assistance. The girl’s assailant 
dashed downstairs, but was caught after a chase 
covering two blocks. He said he was HENRY MILLER, 
of Buffalo. 
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In another local paper we read last week this 
item: 

A thrilling fight with a green moray in the surf at 
Nassau was the experience of two Berkeley College 
girls who arrived to-day from the West Indies on the 
Victoria Luise. 

While standing in the shallow water at Nassau two 
weeks ago, Miss GREENWoOoD was seized by the heel of 
her bathing slipper and thrown. She screamed, and 
Miss GOODALL saw a huge moray gripping her com- 
panion’s foot and lashing its eel-like body furiously 
in an attempt to drag the girl into deeper water. 

Pulling a hatpin from her hat, Miss Goopat thrust 
it into the moray, which let go of Miss GREENWoop. 
Miss GoopaLt then dragged her friend to the beach. 
The body of the moray, with the hatpin stuck in it, 
was found on the beach the following day. It 
measured four and a half feet in length and was about 
as thick as a man’s arm. 

We call attention of Representative McGrartu, 
of Boston, to above evidence casually gathered 
that the hatpin has uses of defense as well as 
offense. Here in New York under the SuLtivan 
law it is the only weapon allowed, and we should 
deprecate legislation to cripple it. 

We observe in the daily papers also the fol- 
lowing despatch: 

JEFFERSON Crry, Missourtr, February 4th—Repre- 
sentative Hay introduced in the legislature to-day a 
bill prohibiting women from wearing dresses that but- 
ton up the back unless the buttons be as large as a 
dollar. 

The bill provides for a fine of $1 to $3, with jail 
sentence for persistent offenders. 

In view of the imminence of woman suffrage, 
particularly in states as far west as Missouri, we 
suggest to gentlemen legislators everywhere that 
they try to entertain themselves by some other 
means than having fun with women’s apparel. 


Should Change Its Name 

The committee of the free library at London, Ten- 
nessee, by forinal resolution has destroyed its copy of 
Tom Jones. It stood many years harmlessly on the 
shelves till recently a member of the committee hap- 
pened to take it home to read and was shocked.— 
Springfield Republican. 

Well; Tom Jones is a coarse book, written pretty 
faithfully about pretty coarse people in a fairly 
coarse generation. But if it is too coarse for 
London, Tennessee, London, Tennessee, ought to 
change its name. It should not consent to be any 
longer the namesake of the coarse and sinful 
metropolis of a coarse world inhabited by folks 
whose animal side is still imperfectly suppressed. 
It should eall itself Beulah or Elysium or by some 
name not corrupted by association with people 
still encumbered by the flesh. 


Pauline 

Pauline, the White House cow, will be the only mem- 
her of the outgoing administration to join the “ back- 
to-the-farm ” movement.—The Wall Street Journal, 

Well, now! Haven’t you heard? Pauline ?s 
not going back to the farm. She is to go to 
New Haven with Mr. Tarr and his family, and her 
pasture is to be the Yale Campus, and a stable 
is building for her in the cellar of Bones. And 
it is hoped that she will have descendants and 
that there may be always a Pauline within sight 
of Old South Middle to remind Yale that she 
loaned the country a President. 


What is Mr. Bergson’s Dope ? 

Professor Henrt Bercson has come here from 
France to lectvre on philosophy at Columbia Uni- 
versity. He is an accomplished scholar, and his 
lectures are very popular. We hear of three thou- 
sand applications for seats in a lecture-room that 
holds five hundred. 

Professor Bercson has some ideas to convey. 
The newspapers hereabouts have devoted a great 
deal of space to him and to his dope. About 
himself, by diligent reading and looking at his 
picture, we, the public, have come to know a little 
something. But about the dope we do not really 
get any information. We do not reeall so great 
an effort made by the papers and so mueh space 
devoted to anything with such meager and dis- 
appointing results as this effort to impart the pith 
of the ideas which M. Bercson has brought with 
him. Jt must be something that the newspapers 
ean’t tell, or else that the uninitiated mind ecan- 
not receive. Perhaps it is the latter. We have 
talked to people who had certificates that they 
knew what M. Brrcson thinks, but they were 
not able to communicate it. We know the elec- 
tricity is turned on because the lamp glows, and 
we know that M. Brrason has been turned on 
because the papers beam about him. But the 
nature of his current remains a mystery. They 
who know cannot tell, and those who tell do not 
know. 

Probably you have to take him like the waters 
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at Saratoga—large glasses often filled, and give 
your mind to_it; samples no use. 


The Barge Canal 

It is a happiness to see our Mr. Benset, of New 
York, stand up to speak for his canal. He did it 
in Washington on February 4th before the Wash- 
ington Association of Engineers, and illustrated 
his disclosures with moving-pictures. He gave 
the engineers the figures about our New York 
canal and said it was unlucky in being constructed 
at the same time as Colonel Gorruats’s canal, 
which three times as much and is some- 
what, though not so very much, larger and gets 
all the free advertising that the papers bestow on 
canals. But Mr. Benser said that his eanal, 
though little regarded, was going strong, that it 
heats the GorTHALs canal in length by 490 miles, 
that it has about 375 locks to Gorrnats’s 6, that 
96 per cent. of it is under contract and 60 per 
cent. completed, and that it will be finished in 
1915. 

We like to hear Mr. Bensen brag of his canal. 
Let us all hope it will do him immense credit. 
Assurance has been given the public by many re- 
spected authorities that New York’s Barge Canal 
will never be worth the hundred millions it will 
or anywhere near that sum. There is noth- 
ing that would be jollier than to have these emi- 
nent authorities hamstrung in their opinions by 
the eventuating facts. We should love to see the 
Barge Canal succeed and have that expenditure 
of a hundred millions of our money vindicated. 
Apparently our speculation is being efficiently dug 
and with honesty and economy. At at any rate, 
little transpires to the contrary, and presumably 
the work will be completed in two years, as Mr. 
BenseEt says, and then we shall see. 
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Winter Pleasures at Aiken 

One gets the impression that the trial of F. O. 
Breacu at Aiken, South Carolina, has been, con- 
siderably, a provision for the entertainment of 
the native population. Perhaps the loeal senti- 
ment is that the visitors have had more fun at 
Aiken than the natives, and that it is right to 
improve opportunities to get even. So far the trial 
has seemed enjoyable to everybody. 


Take It with Salt 

Some of the London papers allude to “an in- 
vasion of England by negroes, especially Ameri- 
can, which has been proceeding steadily for two 
vears ” and as to which it is observed: 

London is the Paradise of the black man, and the 
American negro has discovered this faet. Every ship 
from the United States brings fresh arrivals to swell 
the large colony which is already here, where they are 
treated onsan equal footing at the lodging-houses and 
boarding-houses and sit at the same table with whites. 

For the first time in their lives they are permitted 
to mix with white women on social equality. This has 
created a grave peril, which is becoming worse every 
day. 


Take all such reports with salt. They are very 
much such yarns as are hospitably received by 
Southern minds of a certain order when they are 
told about Boston. No doubt London is, as yet, 
a more comfortable place for well-to-do negroes 
of education and refinement who want to asso- 
ciate with white people than any American city. 
But just as soon as there came to be enough 
negroes in London to be counted, its special social 
advantages as a residence for negroes would van- 
ish. At the bottom, the Anglo-Saxon or Teuton 
or Celt is the same person, with the same racial 
instincts, whether he lives in the eastern hemi- 
sphere or the western one. 


Intercession for Woman Suffrage 

St. Bride’s Day, which we passed in the calendar 
about a fortnight ago, was appointed, it seems, as 
a day of special mediation and intercession for 
the woman-suffrage movement of Great Britain 
at services to be held in Westminster Abbey, St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, and other cathedrals, churches, 
and chapels throughout the country. A memorial, 
asking every one to participate, was signed by 
Canon Wiiperrorce, Mrs. Bramwett Booru, anid 
other eminent ecclesiastics and laywomen and lay- 
men. It is to wonder how the good people who 
attended these services directed their mediations, 
especially in regard to Mrs. Eawevine PANKHUuRST. 
Would she figure oftener, do you suppose, in the in- 
tercessions as “ Thy servant EMMELINE” or “ that 
woman”? Never mind. The idea was a good one. 
Woman suftrage in England still rests very much 
on the knees of the gods and is a mighty good 
prayer-meeting topic. 








Travelers’ Joys 


Tur traveler’s joy is only half in going about seeing 
things, and of that the best part is the mere going— 
on and ever on. The thought that thrills his veins 
is of commencing some morning in a railway carriage, 
opposite his comrade long approved, an all-day journey 
to a place not seen before. What wakes him up in 
the night to toss and long is not the recollection of 
Milan Cathedral caught by electric light, not Rome 
from the Pincian hill or Paris from the Butte Mon- 
martre, not the Taj Mahal or the cherry-trees by 
Lake Biwa. It is the smell of the canals when he 
entered Venice first in the evening, drifting soundless- 
ly along dim waterways where ripples lap-lapped on 
the steps of shadowy palaces and the gondolier on a 
sudden cried like a night bird and was still again. 
Or it is the coughing and steaming threshing-machine 
in a French farmstead, when the sun was newly risen 
upon the earth (even as when Lor entered into Zoar), 
and having struck across the great plain to look 
where a church tower should come up out of a fold- 
ing in the brown earth, he turned into the ample court- 
yard to ask his way, while all the startled pigeons 
rose up with a soft flashing and a white whirring and 
settled down again to preen and coo on the grand 
round tower that was the dovecote. Moreover, it is 
the taste of a pinky London twilight when the lights 
of Piccadilly show silver like moons from the Mall, 
that catches his throat; it is the flavor of chocolate, 
with a dash of cinnamon and a whiff of goat, that 


his mouth waters for. He wants to go forever and 
see new places, but he also wants incessantly to go 


hack to every one of the old places again. If he is 
wise he plays off these two impulses against each other 
like a new sort of BuriDAN’S ass when he has to stay 
at home and work. At such a time he gets his best 
solace from talk with other travelers and from their 
hooks. Face to face, decency and fair play demand 
that he should listen with decorum if he wants a pleas- 
ent hearing in his turn, but a book will tell him any- 
thing he wants, no matter how often he interrupts. 

The insatiable traveler will read any book, from 
Ten Months’ Housekeeping in Ostend to Europe in 
Forty Days. We will escort Byron and LAnpor and 
SueL_L_ey around Italy very happily, and keep a dull 
pace with a wanderer in Holland and Paris. He will 
try to enjoy a summer holiday in Galicia, with an 
wniably enthusiastic lady whose husband was addicted 
to fly-fishing, and he will get out the maps and 
work over a plan for seeing Rome in twenty days. 
This last does not occur in an advertising pamphlet 
of the admirable T. Cook & Son, as might seem; it 
was printed in 1712 and sold for six shillings— 
‘printed by D. L. for FE. Curtin at the Dial and Bible 
against St. Dunstan’s Church, E. Sancer at the Post 
House, R. GOSLINGER at the Mitre, all in Fleet Street, 
and W. Lewis next Tom’s Coffee House in Covent 
Garden.” 

Old books of travel are as much better than new 
as old wine and old comrades. The Rev. Father Brr- 
NARD MontTraucon, a scholar and a Benedictine monk, 
who was a great traveler, has, fortunately, to be read 
still in old editions and quaint translations that are 
rare enough. ‘The insatiable traveler is fortunate in- 
deed if he can pull down a yellowed, faded copy, with 
half the plates stolen out, and a fine shabby binding, 
with an armorial book plate in the front and the 
dealer’s scrawl of “ MArpMENT’s copy ” on the fly-leaf. 
It was published for Popr’s old enemy, Curt of the 
Dunciad, and it passed through the hands of the 
great antiquary, James MaimMeENT, and it comes down 
from the shelf spicy with dust and memories. The 
title-page is shorn of half its glory, wanting the ir- 
rational capitals and italies, the long s’s, and the 
little flourish that unites the tops of e¢ and t; but 
even so it makes a goodly showing. 

That way he went, as all the centuries have gone, 
down the valley of the brimming, swirling, stately 
Rhone, down to the sea and around by the shore east- 


ward. When he gets into Italy his practice is scholar- 
ly; and sensibly reflecting that “nothing is more 


common or oftener repeated in the Labors of thé 
Learned than the monuments of Italy, so that it can- 
not but cloy any man to have all those things recited 
over again which have been so often ineuleated,” he 
skips the stock subjects. Tt is to be wished that others 
would be lessoned by him. His method was com- 
fortable and unhurried. He went into a]l the churches 
and saw what he could, copying the inscriptions and 
emending them. He had an inexhaustible fund of 
irony, quiet cleric that he was, for the relics and 
the pretensions he encountered. He visited private 
collections and set down what was most noteworthy 
in respect of erudition or of virtd. He inspected li- 
braries fairly with passion, and made long lists both 
of manuscripts and of printed books. It is to the 
honor of the great gentlemen of Italy that he was 
rarely impeded. When the Library of Saint Mark’s 
at Venice was made uncomfortable and he could not 
take a list, he set down his opinion instead sharply. 
He visited Milan and Modena, Padua and Ravenna, 
wherever there were grand-ducal or university li- 
braries, and then pushed on to Rome and spent two 
years and a half there; and “at last I prescribed to 
myself a certain method of making my observations, 
so as to go through the whole city in twenty days 
and note down everything exactly. This same I re- 
peated as often as either at the Request of my friends 
or for my own Satisfaction I surveyed the city, al- 
ways allotting twenty days to Revise the whole.” 
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It is one of the very best journeys on record, and 
the pleasure of it lies yet in the pages, like wine in 
the bottom of a glass. It will stand retracking on a 
score of winter nights. It matters very little whether 
or not we share his enthusiasm for the Cavalier de la 
Porta and the divine RAPHAEL Ursin. ‘The point is 
that he had taste and breeding, charming friends and, 
apparently, charming manners. His caste opened the 
monasteries to him, his scholarship opened the pal- 
aces, his personality opens our hearts: He tells what 
he did; he never prattles about his doings. He compli- 
ments his friends scrupulously; he does not recount 
their civilities to him. He describes both journeys and 


.excursions; not once he tells what his bed -was like 


or what he ate or drank. Good breeding is pleasant 
in an author as in any other companion. On some 
of these twenty days the most insatiable traveler is 
put to it to keep up, but he is never tempted to fall 
out because he is bored or because he is irritated. 
Urbanity is the very essence of the book; and how- 
ever romantically the traveler may set out, he de- 
clines at the day’s end, when nothing is left but to 
talk it over, thankfully upon urbanity. 





Correspondence 
MR. MUMFORD AND GOLD 


: SAN FRANcISscO, CAL., January 13, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir.—Mr. George D. Mumford’s article in your issue 
of January 4th, on prices, gold production, railroad 
rates, ete.—his attempted analogies are absolutely be- 
side the mark, having no true relation with the 
technical nature of gold as a “ standard of value.” He 
is evidently impervious to the vast difference between 
the functions of this metal as a “standard” and as 
a “measure” of value. In the former capacity to the 
extent of more than ninety-eight per cent. it operates 
chiefly in liquidating international balances and in 
rating exchanges, and to the extent of less than two 
per cent. of the merchandise moved is it a “ measure ” 
of value, or an exchangeable equivalent of the com- 
modities affected. Billions of dollars? worth of 
merchandise is moved without the employment of one 
dollar of metallic money, and it has no more effect on 
price levels that the yard-stick on the cost of dry- 
goods, or the weights of the butcher’s scales on the 
price of meat. This is proved by the facts of produc- 
tion and prices, upon which I will touch later. 

Mr. Mumford seems unaware that the principles of 
money were settled ages ago, and that no one, not even 
John Stuart Mill, Professor Fisher, Mr. Mumford, nor 
even the Peerless Leader himself has ever successfully 
unsettled them. 

As quoted by Hume, the Sevthian philosophers’ ideas 
of the functions of money were those simply of 
“numeration and arithmetic.” The same notion was 
recognized by the maxim of the Roman law handed 
down by the Institutes that “things are measured by 
their value in money, but money is not measured by 
its value in things” (Res per pecuniam estimantur, 
non pecunia per res)—a truth that must be accepted 
by all those who understand the technical nature of 
a standard of value as a term of monetary science. 

The statement that wheat and meat have maintained 
the same interchangeable relations to each other dur- 
ing the last twenty years is on a par with that other 
remarkable dictum that gold has been degraded to a 
mere commodity, presumably subject to all the factors 
operating on commodities. Gold is the one. product 
exempt from such action and, therefore, has been found 
to be more exquisitely adapted as a fixed standard 
than any other object discovered in nature or invented 
by man. And yet ignorance is forever trying to attack 
this invaluable discovery. Year in and year out one 
ounce of gold, 1,000 fine, is worth just $20.67, the 
same at the point of production as a thousand miles 
therefrom. And the spectacle of such a_ standard 
chasing itself up and down the scale in a frantic 
effort to adjust itself to fluctuating prices is one that 
seems to have missed the funny sense of the “ quantity 
theorists.” 

This “quantity theory” of money is advanced with 
solemnity as a “ principle,” or mathematical law. It 
states that “prices depend on the amount of money in 
circulation as compared with the commodities on the 
market.” Why, then, in that long and crucial period, 
from °66 to ’93, when the currency had expanded to 
a point thitherto unprecedented in modern times, was 
there a depression in price levels “wholly unex- 
ampled”? <A principle, or law, that can be knocked 
into a cocked hat by only a few of the many factors, 
social and physical, acting on price levels is a pretty 
poor apology. And during all that period of falling 
prices, and of enormous production of both gold and 
silver, the “ efficiency ” of money, through the increas- 
ing facilities in transportation and means of exchange, 
was growing much faster than commerce and popula- 
tion. Rather cold comfort for the quantity theory of 
money. is it not? The standards of living that have 
heen changing rapidly during the last twenty years, 
the frantic efforts of almost every yap to pose as a 
millionaire or “aristocrat.” the reckless extravagance. 
the concentration of wealth, the enermous increase of 
urban population, the pernicious activity of the selling 
agents, the huge cost of supervision, and the almost 
infinite varietv of factors tending to raise prices 
would be working overtime, effectively, even if the 
production of gold were to be cut in half. The present 
efficiency of money is such, and increasing steadily, 
that such a decrease in the output of the precious 
metals would not be appreciable. 

But all these matters, and more of the same kind, 
have been elucidated by a man far more competent to 
cope with them than am I. His conclusions, the result 
of many years of practical experience and exhaustive 
study, by purely inductive, scientific methods, have 
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never been successfully refuted. I have reason to 
believe that he was better equipped to speak with 
authority on these and allied subjects than any other 
man that this country, or probably any other, has yet 
produced. They were both his vocation and avocation 
jor more than thirty years of his long life, and he 
labored at them, unselfishly with the single purpose 
to get at the truth. Just one article, which I have 
in mind, shouid suffice to lay the ghost of any doubts 
entertained by any intelligent, honest man touching 
the absurdity of the “quantity theory” of money, 
“ inerusted,” as he says, “though it is with high au- 
thority.” The article will be found in the Forum 
for January, 1895, and is entitled “The Crux of the 
Money Question—Has Gold Risen?” 

I an, sir, 

E. M. GARNETT. 


New York, February 1, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Srtr,—In reading Mr. E. M. Garnett’s letter I have 
yearned for more light and less heat. Mr. Louis A. 
Garnett, the sometime director of the San Francisco 
mint, whose article on gold in the 1895 Forum is 
so copiously though, I must confess to me somewhat 
unintelligibly, quoted by the gentleman I take to 
be his son, wrote in the stress of the free-silver 
campaign. In those days the champions of sound 
money attributed to gold every virtue of fixity and 
immutability—of value—in contrast to the obvious 
fall in the value of silver. And yet the very fact that 
all the leading countries of the world had been forced 
to demonetize silver because of its fall in value as 
a commodity, due to overproduction, would have 
seemed to show, even then, that the bare possibility 
of a similar fall in value, due to similar causes, in- 
hered in gold. 

Much water has flowed under the bridges since then. 
“The thing that couldn’t has occurred.” The gold- 
supply of the world has been doubled since Mr. Gar- 
nett wrote his article in the Forum in 1895. Stanley 
Jevons, writing in the late sixties about the rise in 
prices caused by the great gold discoveries in Cali- 
fornia and Australia in 1849, and their effect on the 
value of gold as a standard of deferred payments, 
said that the chances were as much against such a 
vast addition to the world’s gold-supply ever oe- 
curring again as they were against a whist-player, 
who had been dealt a hand of all trumps, ever 
getting another all-trump hand. But in spite of the 
odds against it the world did get such another all- 
trump hand. Its gold-supply has been doubled in 
the last twenty years and bids fair to double again 
in the next thirty; and its instrumentalities of credit. 
all ultimately founded upon gold, although, as Mr. 
Garnett points out, substituted for it in the ordinary 
course of trade, are increasing in even greater pro- 
portion. The rapid growth of deposit banking and 
the increased velocity of circulation, due to the crowd- 
ing of the population into cities, and the rapidity of 
modern means of communication, tend to heighten 
the normal effect of the doubled gold-supply. We 
at least know that the world’s cash has been doubled 
and its credit currency trebled in the last twenty 
years, and that world-prices have been steadily rising. 
Of course there have been other causes that have con- 
tributed to this rise. One should not dogmatize as 
to the precise effect of any single cause. I am often 
reminded of Sydney Smith’s definition of dogmatism 
as “puppyism grown to maturity.” 

That the gold standard has certain defects is ad- 
mitted. But business almost automatically applies 
its own correctives to these defects. It does not mat- 
ter much whether the fall in the purchasing power of 
money is a cause or an effect of higher prices. Wheth- 
er the dwindling purchasing power of money is cause 
or effect, or partly cause and partly effect, it is a 
fact, and business has had to adjust itself to this fact. 
That is, most business has. But the most important 
business in this country. the transportation industry, 
has been singled out of all other businesses and for- 
hidden by law to adjust its prices to the fall in the 
value of money. A dollar to-day is worth only as 
much as sixty-seven cents in 1896, and the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by not allowing the railroads 
to advance their rates in line with all other, busi- 
nesses, in order to adjust themselves automatically to 
this fall in the value of money, has really succeeded 
in quietly confiscating one-third of all railroad earn- 
ings. And yet we wonder that railroad facilities are 
not increasing! 

Value is after all simply a relation between things. 
Mr. Garnett’s indignation at my suggestion of a 
change in the value of gold and money, due possibly 
to doubling the supply of it, reminds me of the end 
man at the minstrels who, after listening to a render- 
ing of the old song “ With All Her Faults I Love Her 
Still,” rose and asked, “Mr. Interlocutor, don’t yo’ 
think the gen’elman is dilating too much on the lady’s 
faults?” 

Nothing is more insidious than a change in the 
value of money. If a man’s income is fixed, he re- 
ceives the same pieces of money as before, and has 
no thought that they are not what they were. It is 
only when he comes to pay his household bills that 
he can feel the difference. And then “the difference 
seems to arise from the deficient harvest, from the 
growth of population, from the extortion of trades- 
men—from anything rather than the change in value 
of a British sovereign fresh from the mint.” 

My objection to Mr. Garnett’s repetition of his 
father’s quotation from the Institutes of Justinian 
as an authority to settle the vexed modern question 
of the relation of the money-supply to prices is like 
the classic objection to ox-tail soup, that it was going 
a long way back for soup. 

Evidently the names of Adam Smith, John Stuart 
Mill, Stanley Jevons, Cairnes, Bagehot, Disraeli, and 
our great present-day authority, Professor Irving 
Fisher, are anathema to Mr. Garnett, and I cheer- 
fully accept excommunication in their company. 

T am, sir, 
GrorGE D. MuMrorpD, 
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“Whoop! Yawp! de ex-traw!” 
he boomed. ‘“ Git dat ex-tor! Full account o’ d’Amer- 
ican crew beat de English! Yuxtree-Yuxtor-r-r-r!” 

He was a husky big fellow, this barker, and so com- 
manding a figure that I stood open-mouthed, with 
neither eyes nor ears for his partner, who was run- 
ning and roaring on the opposite, the fifty-cent, side 
of Broadway. His high-crowned hat of Mackinaw 
straw was tilted far back on his head, his red and 
dripping face was stretched in a triumphant grin that 
seemed likely to wrench loose his stubby yellow mus- 
tache. Across his right forearm, like a bale of bath- 
towels, there were draped a hundred or more evening 
papers, all unfolded and flat as they had come from 
the press. The man took all the coins that were 
handed to him, whipped off a damp, hot newspaper for 
each buyer, but gave nobody any change. And _ no- 
body seemed to care for any change. Every man 
grabbed his paper as if it were the bulletin of his own 
individual good-fortune, and read it with dancing 
eyes and once in a while a few excited jig-steps, and 
paid no more attention to the barker, who trotted on 
northward, scattering bellowings and joy as he ran. 

For this was the day that the four-oared crew of 
Columbia University beat the best crews in England 
for the Visitors’ Challenge Cup at Henley. And al- 
though it was away back in 1878, no other American 
crew has won at Henley since. Indeed, those able 
Columbians formed the only amateur American crew 
that has ever won in England, though a few had tried 
before them and many have tried since. It was a 
great treat for me in those days to be allowed down- 
town on a Saturday; and although on other Saturdays 
I had many wonderful adventures, such as running 
across Broadway at Fulton Street, where countless 
horses and vehicles might kill or cripple a fellow if 
he didn’t step lively, and stealing rides on the ends 
of trucks, and getting into fights with street-boys— 
they were bigger than I was, or they couldn’t have 
licked me; honest, they couldn’t—yet I remember 
this particular Saturday the best of all because of 
that red-faced barker and his beautiful, bellowing 
song of American triumph over John Bull. 

The last extra barkers I have heard were in the 
neighborhood a few evenings ago as we sat, after din- 
ner, looking out of the window at the Whistler ar- 
rangements of delicate gray-blue mists that brooded 
over the dark Hudson, pierced here and there by the 
red or green fire-fly that meant a hurrying tugboat. 
o: by the long line of faint and far-flung topazes that 
indicated a row of barges moving down the tide. 
From far up the hill in Seventy-ninth Street, beyond 
West End Avenue, came the ominous antiphonal chant, 
softened by distance yet clear and unmistakable. 

“Yux-tree! Yux-tor!” cried a high barytone. 

“ Full account—ter’ble loss o’ life—blub-blub-blub!” 
rumbled his partner’s bass from across the street. 
Then the two voices blended in a confused, ominous 
cry that bellowed and yet wailed, that threatened 
horrors and death yet gave nothing clearly. 

Doubtless scores of wives and mothers whose men 
were away from home—traveling on ships that might 
be wrecked or trains that might plunge in the ditch, 
or staying in hotels that might at that very moment 
be blazing funeral pyres—ran out in trembling haste. 
or sent out, to buy the newspapers these men were 
peddling. Racked with visions of the death or maim- 
ing of the beloved, they could hardly command their 
eyes to read the printed lines. And yet, in spite of 
all their panic, it soon began to dawn upon their 
senses that there was no wreck, no fire, no “ ter’ble 
loss o’ life,’ ne horror of any kind that the barkers. 
now frightening the people half a mile away, were 
proclaiming with such blood-curdling yells. The 
papers they carried were mere mild early editions of 
the evening sheets, printed at midday and perfectly 
harmless. The fakers who sold them at five or ten 
times the regular price were more than petty thieves. 
They were veritable highwaymen, using their terrible 
voices as weapons to scare money out of their victims’ 
pockets, just as the common thug uses pistol or black- 
jack. One wonders if they could not be convicted of 
robbery, vi et armis, and imprisoned for long terms. 
That might do some good. 

Nowhere else in America, or in the world, do the 
venders of extraordinary news hunt in couples and 
use the concerted appalling cries that characterize the 
barkers of New York extras. The men who cry 
“ Win-ner-r-r!” through the streets of London (on 
Derby or St. Leger day as they sell extras, and the 
fellows who howl so plaintively along the Paris 
boulevards as they run with extra editions, are as 
different from the New York barkers as are the black, 
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brown, and yellow boys who dash down the Prado and 
across the Parea Centrale on Saturday afternoons 
shouting “ Ha-ba-na-po-o-o-0!”’ The New York barker, 
besides being eften a pest, is unique in his habits, in 
his methods, in his development. Probably he is 
unique, too, in his origin and history. Who knows? 

Fortunately there is one who knows about all sorts 
of old New York history, one who was born on Man- 
hattan Island when it contained one small city and 
any number of sprawling villages, yet who is still a 
young middle-aged man without one gray hair in his 
head—Mr. Charles White, of Corlears Hook, in the old 
Seventh Ward. At first he was for showing me the 
similarity between the local barkers and Pheidippides, 
who ran all the way from Marathon to Athens, cried 
“Nicn!’’ and died, their likeness to the ancient 
heralds who ran, shouting victories of the distant 
legions through the streets of Rome; but when it was 
pointed out that these were the precursors of all news 
bulletin service, while our local barkers are highly 
specialized and very different, he relented. 

“Our barkers began in an altogether different way,” 
said Mr. White, “and it’s a curious thing to see that 
the tactics they used at first to drown out one another’s 
cries are used now in partnership to shock the public 
into buying papers. The first fellows to run and 
shout extras through the streets of New York were 
the carriers who delivered papers at the time of the 
American Revolution. Hanover Square was the Print- 
ing House Row of the city in those days. Little old 
New York was pretty small then. but she supported 
four newspapers. James Rivington’s Royal Gazette 
made the most of every victory of the King’s troops, 
and every time the Continentals won Mr. Lewis rushed 
out an extra of the New York Mercury and General 
Advertiser. As these newspapers had no war corre- 
spondents or reporters, and as such things as _ tele- 
graphs or telephones or railroads had not even been 
dreamed of, you can imagine how every battle was 





James Rivington’s “‘ Royal Gazette” 
most of every victory of the King’s troops 


reported at first as a victory for each side. The result 
at Bunker Hill was published both ways in New 
York. Why, even the battle of Monmouth, right at 
home, down the Jersey coast, was falsely reported, and 
for eight days the little old town was wildly excited, 
patriots and royalists each hoping for the best of it, 
while the ‘trimmers, waiting to see which side of the 
fence to fall on, were so worried they couldn’t sleep. 
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“The papers in those days—funny little sheets!— 
were served by carriers who went over certain regular 
routes, as far north as Greenwich Village on the west 
side and Corlears Hook on the east. In times of the 
wildest excitement the most enterprising carriers 
might work as far north as Kip’s Bay, about the 
Thirty-fourth Street ferry of to-day, while some 
rowed across the river and ran to Brooklyn, Williams- 
burgh, and even to Bushwick. 

“Can't you see those old-time carriers?—husky 
young fellows they had to be to run far and lug a 
load of papers on their arms, and still be able to yell. 
Many a time I think of ’em, in their old three- 
cornered hats and knee-breeches and big, square-toed 
shoes, chasing up the Broad Way or Queen Street. 
Here goes a pair up Cherry Street, waking the people 
out of their beds— 

“* Yux-tree! Yux-tor! Extra edition Royal Ga- 
cette! Full account of the Royal army’s victory in 
the Jerseys! The rebel Washington slain! Read the 
extra Royal Gazette! 

* That’s all very well for the Tory barker, but now 
listen to the patriot barker, across the street, getting 
back at him: 

“* Yux-traw! Mercury an Advertiser! Great 
American victory near Monmouth! General Wash- 
ington kills half the red-coats an’ captures the rest. 
Don’t believe Jemmy Rivington’s lies! Read that 
extraw!’ 

“These fellows served papers along the same routes 
—more lanes than streets. Ordinarily the rival 
papers had different publication days, so the carriers 
didn’t clash; but when the war extras were issued 
they always tried to outrun and outyell and outslang 
each other. Believe me, the big black seare-heads and 
the ‘bellowing barkers didn’t begin with the Spanish 
War.” 

It was most entertaining to hear Mr. White sketch 
the history of the barkers. They didn’t stop their 
clamor when the de- 
feat of Lord Cornwallis 
brought peace. The old 
New York shipping mer- 
chants, who lived above 
their counting-rooms 
along South and Front 
streets, and Peck and 
Coenties and Burling 
slips, used to advertise 
their rival cargoes in the 
rival newspapers. Then 
the carriers would trot 
up the streets, yelling 
fiercely: “ Yux-tor! The 
good ship Princess is in 
from Canton with silks 
and teas. Don’t miss 
that grand auction at 
Mr. Stone’s warerooms 
at ten o’clock to-morrow 
morning!” against which 
the man across the street 
would roar: “Extry! 
Extor! Full account o’ 
the good ship Polly an 
Ann, just in with coffee 
and rum and molasses 
from South America. Go 
to the auetion at Mr. 
Brewer’s at ten to-mor- 
row! Extry! Extor!” 

The managers of the 
theaters along John and 
Fulton streets, as well as 
of the three that abutted 
upon narrow old Theater 
Alley, fought each other 
for patronage through 
the brazen throats of 
these barkers. If Mr. 
Rowe advertised the “ ar- 
rival extraordinary of 
the eminent tragedian, 
James Tompkins, of Lon- 
don, in the ship Mercury, 
now lying in the bay, 
who will positively ap- 
Strothmagan, pear in the John Street 

Theater to-morrow eve- 

ning,” his extra adver- 

tisement and bellowing 

barkers were sure to be 

met along the streets by 
rival extra advertisement and barkers’§ shouting: 
“Don’t go to the John Street Theater! They have a 
false Tompkins, not the real tragedian. Patronize 
American art! Come to the Ann Street Theater and 
witness the greatest tragedy of the age!” 

They reveled in tragedy in those days, gentle souls, 
but they had to seek it in the theater instead of 
having it thrust upon them gratis in railroad wrecks, 


made the 








mine horrors, automobile 
and aviation accidents, 
ete. In the War of 1812 
Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie was cried through 
the streets of New York 
by the barkers, who easi- 
ly got a York shilling 
(twelve and one-half 
cents) for papers. that 
ordinarily sold for two 
cents. When steam navi- 
gation was invented and 
rival steamship com- 
panies began to give ex- 
cursions down the bay or 
up the Sound or the 
Hudson, the barkers 
found a new field for 
their exploitation.. They 
arrayed themselves in 
wonderful big bell- 
topped hats and flaming 
waistcoats, and strutted % 
up and down the piers at 
Fulton and Beekman 
streets and the various 
slips, each yelling the 
praises of his own noble 
ship and decrying the 
other as a_ rickety old 
tub, honeyecombed with 
dry-rot. ready to fall 
apart, with patched and 
leaky boilers, manned by 
a cut-throat ruffian crew 
under a drunken captain 
whose license had been 
taken from him. Some- 
how the barkers seem 
never to have devoted 
much energy to the up- 
lift, but they were strong 
for denunciation and the 
nimble Sixpence, 

Possibly the ring bat- 
tle on the turf at Havre 
de Grace, Maryland, in 
which ‘Tom Hyer — so 
handsomely knocked 
Yankee Sullivan out of time, was the last big piece 
of news concerning which the barkers tried to shout 
one another down. That happened in December, 
1848, and we find that in the announcement of the 
discovery of gold in California a few months later the 
barkers worked in concert. The modern rush to the 
gold-fields of Nome and the Klondike affected many 
individuals in various parts of the country; but the 
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Strutted up and down the piers, each 
yelling the praises of his own noble ship 


the Pacific coast intoxicated the whole country. And 
the extra barkers who had so long tried to drown out 
one another’s shouts now saw the advantage of com- 
bination over competition and formed sensation trusts. 
Possibly they were the first trusts in the world. And 
in combinations of two they have worked ever since, 
the tenor or high barytone yelling on one side of the 
street, the basso rumbling his dismal confirmation on 


proclamation of the discovery of the yellow metal on the other. 


Ann Street is the home, the nest, of all sorts of 
fakers, and here the “ circulation-pushers” of the 
newspapers can secure the services of scores of them 
at one moment’s notice. Let a big piece of news come 
in, by telegraph, cable, wireless, telephone, or afoot, 
and long before the stuff is in type or the big black 
cireus-poster blocks have been selected for the head- 
lines, word has been passed down to Ann Street, and 
the big barkers are waiting for the sheets to come 
from the press. If the news is appalling, runners dash 
up Park Row and the Bowery, and then the army of 
barkers is doubled or quadrupled almost in the twin- 
kling of an eye. 

Sometimes—not often, but at widely separated in- 
tervals—-the barkers are used as factors in other enter- 
prizes. Not very long ago a rich young man was on 
trial for deliberate, premeditated murder. His pros- 
pects were bad. In spite of the efforts of an array of 
able and costly lawyers, he was in imminent danger of 
the electric chair. The jury retired to consider their 
verdict late in the evening. A young man friendly to 
the defendant went down to Ann Street and hired five 
pairs of barkers at four dollars a pair. Each barker 
took a bundle of old papers across his arm. Presently 
the silence of Centre Street was pierced by the distant 
clamor of barkers. Nearer and nearer it drew. Now 
the cries from the street floated up through the still 
evening air and in through the open windows of the 
jury room. 

First voice: “ Yuxtree-yuxtor! Git dat extor-r-r!” 

Second voice: “Full ercount of de deat’ of Charley 
Robinson’s mother—died of a broken heart!” 

After a few seconds of silence the cries of the second 
pair of fakers floated up; then the third; then the 
others in turn—all to the effect that the defendant’s 
mother had died of grief. 

That jury disagreed. The bellowing of the barkers 
bad effected more than all the eloquence of the 
high-priced lawyers. 

Most of the harm done by the fakers, however, is 
perpetrated in the remote residence streets far up-town. 
The villains are psychologists, and they choose to 
strike their foul blows at the emotions immediately 
after dinner, when the resisting power of the victims 
is low. There is a law under which the citizen may 
have the venders of false extras punished, but as this 
entails more discomfort to the complainant than to the 
malefactor it is seldom invoked. If the firearms law 
were not so strict it would be much pleasanter to dust 
the jackets of the fakers with rock-salt in erystals 
about as big as buckshot. This never kills but stings, 
and induces a burst of speed. 

One protection, simple and sure, is at the service 
of every citizen: if the barker jumbles his words so 
that you cannot understand each one distinctly, he is 
a thief and a scoundrel. When the news is startling 
and the extra genuine, each word the barker utters 
can be easily understood. Don’t buy unless you under- 
stand all he cries. 





“PUTTING ON SPECS” 


NE evening when 1 was visiting down in 
Kithe country Mrs. Harding, the hostess, 

Wsuddenly said, “ Mr. Hemmingway, you 
need glasses!” 

1 jumped as if I had been accused of 
ML picking pockets or trying to burn the 
house—at least, I felt that way, though 1 hope I did 
nothing worse than change color and gasp and gurgle 
and do a few little things like that to cover my con- 
fusion as I replied: “Oh no; it’s just the angle at 
which the light strikes this page. There’s a glare 
that confuses one a little.” 

“No,” said she, firmly, “it isn’t the angle; it’s 
your eyes. See, you’re holding the magazine almost 
on your knees and you're frowning. You need glasses.” 

I smiled, tried to snicker a little by way of show- 
ing that the suggestion didn’t concern me in the 
least: but the bolt had gone home. Why is it we 
always bave to smile when the blow falls—the school- 
boy with the hot sting of the master’s ferule on his 
palm, the base-runner who has been spiked, the boxer 
as he reels forward to defeat, even the merest shred 
of a man when the doctor solemnly says, * There is 
no hope for you”? 

In spite of smile and snicker, the bolt had gone 
home. It rankled. I moved to a different position, 
but the changed angle of lighting didn’t make the 
print any plainer. Determined to fight off the hideous 
specter of presbyopia, I raised the magazine half-way 
from the knees to the eyes, but the edges of the order- 
ly black type beeame fuzzy, developed a disorderly 
blur. The eyes traveled the ragged lines with all the 
pain of bare feet in deep sand on a scorching day. 
Soon we were all playing “ Rum.” It’s so much easier 
to see the pips on the cards. 

That night I thought about it a long time—pres- 
byopia, from presbus. an old man+opia, sight. It 
was ridiculous: I] with presbyopia! I, the man who 
would never grow old! But alas! ’twas true. 

So. Another stage of the journey was definitely 
passed. The milestones all came flashing by, so close 
they seemed to overrun one another: my first knickers, 
on my fourth birthday, when T told Mrs. Hawkshurst 
I was a man now, and she gave me a new lucky 
quarter to put in my little pocket; the first long 
trousers, part of a suit of brown tricot—do they still 
wear tricot. I wonder ?—the first razor, the first job 
I worked at, the first boat-race, when foxy George 
Delaney tried to rattle our green young crew and we 
ate up his eight by way of reply. 

The first girl? Who has ever remembered the first 
girl—unless she has happened also to be the last? 
Away with idle thoughts! A condition, not a day 
dream, was imminent. Presbyopia—the beginning of 
the swift glide down the hill, with the dark plunge at 
the end! No more racing; no more hard training; no 
more youth. Hereafter gentle exercises befitting age. 
Pah! 
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BY WILLIAM HEMMINGWAY 


Morning light brought fresh resolution. What non- 
sense to think of specters with this glorious, golden 
sun in the sky! I held the morning papers near as 
ever and read them with no difficulty at all—or at 
least none worth thinking about. At golf I could 
trace the flight of the longest ball with perfect ease. 
But holi—farsightedness is a symptom of presbyopia! 
The enemy was digging his trenches nearer. .. . 

It was a hard fight, but Father Time, as ever, 
without seeming to try, won the victory. I called on 
the eminent oculist early yesterday morning. He 
didn’t know that Tragedy stood before him. He smiled, 
confessed it was a fine day and didn’t think we were 
ever going to have any winter. He asked questions 
and wrote down the answers with a fountain-pen on 
the “ history ” blank. 

“My real name is Presbyopia,” I said. “In coming 
down here I have taken the first step in my funeral 
march—” 

“Hoh!” laughed the doctor. “ Your funeral march 
will keep awhile. Lots of men become presbyopie at 
thirty. Now tell me, does the vertical or horizontal 
diameter of that circle seem the broader?” 

He went on with the tests—D LN T R and all the 
rest of the mixed letters in a. rapid diminuendo of 
type. He drew down the window shade and raised 
hefore me a little black target about as big as a 
twenty-five-cent piece. He pressed tlie handle of this, 
and instantly a brilliant electric search-light glared 
in the midst of the target. Very slowly and carefully 
he guided the brilliant ray up and down, to right and 
to left, through the eyes, and far, far into my most 
hidden thoughts. 

“No.” he said, suddenly answering the question 
which had just begun to form itself in my mind. 
“No; it won’t interfere with your golf. You'll need 
glasses only for reading. Your eyes are very strong, 
though you have been forcing them too hard for the 
last few months. There is no astigmatism—none worth 
mentioning.” 

The expert wrote a prescription for glasses just as 
the ordinary physician would write one for headache 
powders. Great Scott! What an advance from the 
golden days of the Vicar of Wakefield, when Moses 
brought home a whole basket of spectacles he had 
taken in trade for the family horse. 

The optician measured across the bridge of my nose, 
shook his head, measured again, and said, “It’s very 
broad, very broad.” 

“Yes,” I agreed; “it has stopped a great many 
straight lefts.” 

That seemed to satisfy him. 

That evening the optician handed me a _ pocketful 
of cute little spectacle cases. First I tried on a pince- 
nez, from which depended two lenses shaped like long 
sections of a glass pear. 

“Put them on, please,” said the optician. ‘ He, too, 
was treating my tragedy as commonplace. 
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T clamped them on the bony part of the bridge of 
the nose. 

“No, no,” cried the optician. “That won’t do at 
all! About five thousand people out of five thousand 
put on their glasses wrong. Observe—I place the 
glasses above the bridge and as close to the eyes as 
possible. I spread the grips wide apart and settle 
them in the flesh well up at the very top of the nose. 
There you are, sir! Now, you try it.” 

He pushed toward me a small oval mirror that 
stood on a rod. I sat before it and faithfully worked 
at eye-glass drill. When at last I got the glasses 
high enough I had the top part canted too far for- 
ward. Again and again the optician had to push out 
the lower part of the glasses. 

“Now you have it,” he said, after half a dozen 
trials of my skill. “ Please remember: fix the glasses 
always parallel with the face and close to the eyes 
as possible.” 

“ Oh—ow!” T exclaimed; “they'll give me cramps 
in the eyelids: the eyelashes are brushing them.” 

“Oh, well,” he advised, patiently, as one who had 
traversed the ground a thousand times before, “ if 
you like, you can take a pair of scissors and trim 
your eyelashes short. The feminine members of your 
family will object that the trimming spoils your 
looks.” 

“A man’s locks!” T shouted. ‘“ Who ever heard of 
a man having ‘ looks ’?” 

“You'll see,” said the optician—and, by George! he 
was right. Queer how much we still have to learn 
about femininity, no matter how ancient we may be. 

The nicest things were the automobile lamps. The 
moment I put them on I was filled with a wild desire 
to dash abroad at a mad rate of speed, blowing a 
devil horn and smashing people to death as I fled 
with roars of langhter. Once that desire was throttled, 
I settled down to appreciation of the comforts of the 
enormous round spectacles in their light but strong 
frame of black rubber. 

After dinner I permitted myself to be discovered 
solemnly reading through the spectacles. 

“Why. paw!” said Family, a little shocked but 
determined to be pleased. “How comfortable you 
seem! And you look exactly like a Japanese diplomat. 
Take care or people will take you for a high-brow.” 

Thus are we mocked when adversity overtakes us. 
But worse was to come. That ancient and implacable 
enemy of all mankind, the Candid Friend, was still 
to be heard. 

“Fine!” he declared, with a cunning pretense of 
spontaneous admiration as he approached my desk 
this morning. “Fine! You look just like Ben, the 
Educated Pig, that used to travel with the circus.” 

Let them jibe, one and all. I care not. Reading 
is once more a pleasure. And when I look up from 
the page the glasses, which magnify objects and bring 
them nearer, show me that She is lovelier than ever. 
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THE ETHICS OF THE BENCH 


As a Result of the Archbald Impeachment there has been Established a Code of Judicial Conduct 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 







SOSH EN the Senate brought in a verdict 
weof guilty in the impeachment pro- 
Neeedings against Robert W. Arch- 
bald, judge of the United States 
s;Commerce Court—this being the 
\ first time in a century that a United 
xy States judge has been stripped of his 
38 judicial robe and the third time only 

since the foundation of the govern- 
ment—something more was done than to prove that 
the machinery of the Constitution is not obsolete and 
that the new-fangled device of the recall of judges is 
unnecessary. By removing Judge Archbald from the 
bench and further punishing him by declaring that he 
is forever disqualified from holding any office of trust, 
profit, or honor in the gift of the United States, the 
Senate approved, in the language of Representative 
Clayton of Alabama, the chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee and the chief of the board of managers 
appointed on behalf of the House to institute the im- 
peachment proceedings, “a code of judicial ethics for 
the first time in American history.” Heretofore there 
has been no code of judicial ethics; now one has been 
established. Not only did this trial establish a prece- 
dent that will have far-reaching effects, but it created 
two other equally important precedents that will not 
only tend to keep the bench “ straight,” but will make 
it easier for judges of the Federal courts who have 
an arrested ethical development to be removed. 

With the charges brought against Judge Archbald 
the public is fairly familiar. They can be summarized 
in a few words for the benefit of those who did not 
closely follow the proceedings. He was charged with 
using his official position as a judge of the Commerce 
Court—and it is in that court that appeals are heard 
from the Interstate Commerce Commission—improper- 
ly to influence the Erie Railroad Company and other 
concerns to sell him culm dumps, and with having 
relations and dealings with them and other persons 
that, in the language of Mr. Clayton’s report made 
to the House, “ under all the circumstances, was repre- 
hensible and prejudicial to the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in the Federal judiciary.” With this con- 
clusion the Senate agreed. It is worth noting that in 
impeachment proceedings the Senate, which sits as a 
court and acts both as judge and jury, may simply 
bring in a verdict of guilty, which automatically “ re- 
calls” a judge; or it may inflict a further punishment 
by declaring the convicted person ineligible from hold- 
ing any further office under the government. In that 
case there is no earthly power by which the brand can 
be removed. The President may pardon any person 
who has been convicted of a crime against the United 
States except one who has been convicted under im- 
peachment proceedings. That the Constitution ex- 
pressly prohibits. 

It has always been held heretofore that when it 
is sought to impeach a judge the offense must be one 
that would be an indictable offense at law. Thus, it 
would be easy enough to impeach a judge charged with 
bribery, because bribery is a crime and so recognized 
by statute; but a judge could not be impeached simply 
because he had done things that were manifestly im- 
proper, although not of themselves criminal, but which 
tended to cast disrespect upon the judiciary and bring 
the judge into disrepute. The first judge to be im- 
peached was Judge Pickering of New Hampshire in 
1804. Pickering was undoubtedly insane, but insanity 
is not a crime, so he was charged with drunkenness 
and using improper language from the bench; and as 
a person who gets drunk or uses improper language 
can be tried in the courts the Senate held that he was 
properly subject to impeachment. 

In studying the charges against Judge Archbald, 
Mr. Clayton came to the conclusion that, while a judge 
might not have committed a crime that would render 
him liable to criminal proceedings, he might still have 
been guilty of such acts as to make him an improper 
person to be on the bench. Mr. Clayton is the only 
member of Congress who has been a manager on the 
part of the House in the impeachment of two judges, 
his former experience having been in the proceedings 
against the late Judge Swayne about six years ago. In 
the Swayne case it was alleged that after having ap- 
pointed receivers of a Southern railway he was pro- 
vided by the railway with a private car, provisioned 
at the company’s cost and at the expense of the 
railway company, and as its guest made a long trip 
to California and elsewhere. This was not a crime, 
but, to say the least, it was highly improper and 
would, naturally, create the impression in the public 
mind that Judge Swayne, because of the favors he had 
received, could not hold the scales of justice level. 

Mr. Clayton held there were three grounds sufficient 
to cause Judge Archbald’s removal from office. First, 
his unethical conduct. It is a curious thing, Mr. 
Clayton points out, that while the American Bar 
Association and the bar associations of the various 
states have a well-established code of ethics governing 
attorneys, and have no difficulty in determining what 
is ethical or unethical conduct on the part of their 
members, no attempt has ever been made to apply 
similar rules to the conduct of judges, probably, Mr. 
Clayton suggests, because of the assumption that a 
judge is always a man of high character and could 
do nothing that was not proper. But the conduct 
of Judge Archbald showed that this was not a safe 
assumption and that it was necessary to have it clearly 
understood that it was as great a crime against society 
for a judge to be unethical as it was for him to be 





BY A. MAURICE LOW 


* 
guilty of a crime defined by law. In his report Mr. 
Clayton thus pictured the ideal judge: 

“A judge should be the personification of integrity, 
of honor, and of uprightness in his daily walk and 
conversation. He should hold his exalted office and 
the administration of justice above the sordid desire 
to accumulate wealth by trading or trafficking with 
actual or probable litigants in his court. He should 
be free and unaffected by any bias born of avarice 
and unhampered by pecuniary or other improper obli- 
gations.” 

The next point made by Mr. Clayton was that as 
a judge holds his office, under the Constitution, “ dur- 
ing good behavior,” it follows as a matter of course 
that he forfeits it whenever he is guilty of misbe- 
havior. What constitutes good behavior needs no 
elaborate argument. To define “ misbehavior ” is more 
difficult, but Mr. Clayton relied on the known facts. 
A judge misbehaved, he held, when he used his official 
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in the articles of impeachment found by the House 
he was charged with having been guilty of misde- 
meanors and misbehavior. In drafting his indictment 
Mr. Clayton had investigated the legal weight to be 
attached to the meaning of the term “ high crimes and 
misdemeanors,” and found that it had come down to 
America from the English Parliament. It was there 
used, so to speak, as a convenient catch-all when it 
was necessary to impeach a person on general prin- 
ciples and without having too narrowly to define the 
offense of which he stood charged. It was in civil 
law very much what “conduct unbecoming a gentle- 
man” is in military law, a specification on which 
hundreds of officers in all armies have been tried and 
found guilty. Arguing by analogy, Mr. Clayton held 
that the Senate was abundantly able to determine what 
was “a high crime and a misdemeanor.” It was both 
a crime and a misdemeanor, he contended, for a judge 
to induce a railway company to sell him a culm bank 

















The Representatives who conducted the impeachment trial of Robert W. Archbald, Judge of the 
United States Commerce Court. From left to right, standing, are: George W. Norris, Nebraska; 


Paul Howland, Ohio; John A, Sterling, Illinois; John W. Davis, West Virginia. 


Sitting: 


Edwin Y. Webb, North Carolina; Henry D. Clayton, Alabama; and John C. Floyd, Arkansas 


position for pecuniary profit, when he sought to take 
advantage of his power for personal gain. The mis- 
behavior might be particular or general; it was suf- 
ficient for the Senate to be convinced of the misbe- 
havior to find the judge unworthy to be continued in 
office. “ Judge Archbald’s sense of moral responsibility 
has become deadened,” Mr. Clayton said in his report. 
“ He has prostituted his high office for personal profit. 
He has attempted by various transactions to com- 
mercialize his potentiality as judge. He has shown 
an overweening desire to make gainful bargains with 
parties having cases before him or likely to have cases 
before him. To accomplish this purpose he has not 
hesitated to use his official power and influence. He 
has degraded his high office and has destroyed the 
confidence of the public in his judicial integrity. He 
has forfeited the condition upon which he holds his 
commission and should be removed from office by im- 
peachment.” ; 

Finally Mr. Clayton argued that it was not necessary 
that the judge be charged with an indictable offense 
or even an offense involving violation of positive law, 
but it was sufficient if he was guilty of an act that 
degraded his oflice or destroyed respect for the judiciary 
or impaired the usefulness of the judge. 

The Constitution provides that a person shall be 
removed from office on impeachment for and conviction 
only of “treason, bribery, or other high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” When the case came to trial Judge 
Archbald’s attorneys argued before the Senate that, as 
their client was not charged with having committed 
treason and there was no allegation of bribery, he was 
not guilty of an offense cognizable by the Senate, for 
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or to use his influence to procure the sale of coal lands, 
and this contention the Senate sustained. 

Mr. Clayton believes that the effect of Judge Arch- 
bald’s impeachment and conviction will be salutary. 
“Tt shows,” he said, “that there is no necessity for 
the recall of judges, nor need a person be regarded 
as an anarchist for making an assault on the courts 
when he endeavors to purge them of improper men. 
As a rule, our judges have been men of probity and 
high charaeter, but, owing to the frailty of human 
nature, occasionally an unfit or dishonest man is ap- 
pointed. In such case we have the remedy. There 
has been some criticism that impeachment proceedings 
are slow, clumsy, and costly, and that some method 
ought to be devised by which they ean be expedited. 
1 am not sure that haste would be a good thing. It 
is a serious matter to attack the integrity of a judge 
or to cast discredit upon the bench, and the proceed- 
ings ought never to be initiated in a fit of passion 
or without due deliberation. The one reform that 
might well be instituted and which has been proposed 
is that, instead of the entire Senate sitting as a court, 
the testimony should be heard by a committee and the 
Senate should then pass upon the report of its com- 
mittee, which would save the Senate the necessity of 
suspending all public business while the impeachment 
proceedings are in progress and prevent congestion. 
That is the procedure in the case of a Senator whose 
right to his seat is challenged, and as a Senator can 
only be expelled by a two-thirds vote, the same as in 
impeachment, there is no reason why the method fol- 
lowed in the one case would not be equally as efficacious 
in the other.” 


. 
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‘* Why is it that I may devour with 
impunity a sweetened behemoth 
and remain an emaciated specter?” 









®ES SSUCTOR, how is it that I, a most 
Cij5 temperate eater, devoting my nights 
“to the study of a non-fatmaking 





tions of corpulescent—if there be 
such a word-——foods. still wax 
rotund and globular?” : 
So wrote to me one of my friends 
the other week, and so come similar 
questions day by day. Why is it that I, a thin fel- 
low, may devour with impunity a sweetened behemoth 
with paleozoic trimmings and remain forever au 
emaciated — specter? 
Meanwhile others who 
live exclusively upon the 
filmy bouillon bubble, the 
tabascoed cirecumambient 
atmosphere, and plain 
beer acquire an apron of 
dangling adipose ballast, 
alike the envy of re- 
formers and the abomi 
nation of politicians? 
Why is this? Let us, as 
it were, examine into the 
grave matter, commune 
with ourselves, and, if 
possible, solve the whys 
and wherefores, 
Professor Weismann 
has established to the 
satisfaction of most biol- 
ogists the fact that no 
habit that is acquired 
can be passed on to com- 
ing generations. That is 
to say that characteris- 
tics or habits picked up 
during your father’s or 
grandmother’s lifetime 
are not inherited by you. 
Notwithstanding this 
immunity on your part 
to the inheritance of 
good and bad tricks 
learned by your ances- 
tors, you are more than 
blessed—or damned—by 
the transmission of all 
of the inherent changes 
in the natures, tempera- 
ments, tendencies, — in- 
stinects, and intrinsic 
mental and pliysical 
qualities of those same 
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Next to the avoidance of 
alcohol, gyroscopic gym- 
nastics is most’ helpful 


diet and my days to rigid restric-~ 


antecedents. These are 
passed on unto the third 
and = fourth generations. 
Mendel, the Bohemian monk 
whose early investigations 
were brought to the notice 
of scientists about a dozen 
years ago, proved that if an 
animal acquires fat during 
its lifetime future descend- 
ants need have no droop- 
ing over the belt-line. If, 
however, an animal that 
inherits a fatty tendency 
intrinsic in its tissues is 
mated with an animal with 
« similar tendency to be 
wan and narrow, the first 
succeeding offspring will both be fat. If these two are 
inarried—brothers and sisters marry in the plant and 
animal world—to each other, the young ones will be 
three stout fellows to one that is thin. Moreover, if 
these thin offspring are mated, all that follow are thin, 
while one of the fat ones breeds all stout parties, 
and the other two globular brothers will produce 
children much as their parents did—that is, three of 
rounded form te one of the angular, narrow type. 

All this sounds more formidable than witty: yet 
Sir Francis Galton, the great British statistician and 
father of the science of eugenics, as well as the 
teacher of the finger-print system to Bertillon, dis- 
covered from Mendel’s laws that man inherits one-half 
of his traits from his parents, one-quarter from his 
grandparents, one-eighth from his great-grandparents, 
und so on back to Noah. 

What has all this to do with the fair. fat, and 
forty years of a man’s life? Lots! It means all the 
difference in the world: whether, in fact, you have 
come by your adipose tissue honestly, deviously, or 
maliciously aforethought. It means resistance or 
resignation, Puritanical self-denial or a gay life. For 
if, as you look through the central-office portrait 
wallery of your forebears. you find them hollow- 
cheeked, serawny-visaged, sallow, Jean, and worried, 
hurry to the nearest doctor, accept his instructions 
what not to eat. and fare forth to become a sad and 
wise recluse amid a veritable jungle of plenty. 

If, however. you gaze first on this form and then 
on that, if the gallery of your proud and ancient 
multitudes is glowingly radiant, sleek with embon- 
point, with softened. downy. cushion-like gables, if 
their front-footage surpasses the narrow confines of 
the bony framework, seek out the nearest gilded pal- 
ace of vice and gulp your golden buck, your bubbling 
wine, your shell-fish, in calm and contentment. for 
the fates are in league against you. ‘The stern decree 
of Darwin. Mendel, Galton, and the science of eugenics 
are against you. 

The common fallacies associated with corpulency are 
as numerous as the patent-medicine anti-fat remedies. 
‘at transferred maketh the heart sick, yet there are 
few physicians alive to tell of ever having seen that 
rare disease known commonly as a “fatty heart.” 
This béte noire of the dowager, the chaperon, the trust 
magnate, and the post-meridian commercial traveler, 
like hobgoblins and other fearsome figments, has its 
being in the vain imaginings of the great superstitious 
proletariat. 

Yet much may be done. Next to sugar, there is no 
greater source of adipose tissue than a few drops 
of alcoholic or malt liquors, unless it be mental in- 
ertia and physical inactivity. The species of drinkers 
known as once-in-a-whiles are, perhaps, in this respect 
the worst offenders. You may starve, you may work, 
you may drug as you will; the thirsty man grows fat. 

Next to the avoidance of alcohol, for those pre- 
disposed to excessive breadth, gyroscopic gymnastics 
is most helpful. In your bath or boudoir a hard slab 
of wood or marble may be used. This scheme, together 
with roller brooms, potato-mashers, cannon-balls, roll- 
ing-pins, or other means, really disposes of much of 
the superfluous fat. Far be it from me to suggest 
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“How is it that I, a 
most temperate eater, still 
wax rotund and globular?” 


a strait jacket or corset; yet one of the latter made 
of compression bands that fits snugly around the 
stomach region and forces the fat upward without 
embarrassing the respiration will assuredly reduce 
the amount of abdominal fat. 

Curiously enough, true gymnasium exercises, hot 
Turkish, Russian, or other heathenish baths, the 
much-vaunted pack-saddle horse-riding, golf, tennis, 
Weston walks, and analogous exercises are much like 
other home remedies. That is to say, doctors advise 
them by tradition, not because they have ever had 
ocular evidence that one barley corn of weight was 
thereby removed. Similarly, wrestling and running, 
working and worrving, calisthenics and bicycling, are 
all in vain, while, on the other hand, carrying heavy 
weights seems to aid in the absorption of the con- 
vexities from the compression produced. Hence I 
advise my patients to hew wood, draw water, look 
after the furnace, bring up buckets of coal, juggle 
the piano, and practise with a steamer trunk. 

No more apocryphal and fallacious superstition pre- 
vails among the. special pleaders of medical and lay 
dietitians than the admonition of avoiding certain 
foods, eating others, and abstaining from water at 
mealtime. There is ne greater source of unhappiness, 
inefficiency, illness, and even death than this prevail- 
ing vogue. Physicians. like women and sheep, imitate 
and obey an authoritative leader. If Dr. Osler writes 
that the old die young there wil! be almost unanimity 
among physicians in agreeing with his dictum. Hence 
when a dozen conspicuous stomach specialists taboo 
pretty much everything but bread, bouillon, tea, and 
water, the mortality rate of starvation rises, even 
though the death certificates neglect to say so. 

Unhappily, most of us eat too much of everything, 
but as long as the vital forces, the alimentary juices, 
the oxidizing and peptonizing ferments cope success- 
fully with the intake of nutriment, as long as an 
equilibrium is maintained, the existence of fat cannot 
be ascribed to the nourishment. If, however, there 
is an unstable state, a lack of balance which holds the 
food scale down on the side of the tissues, there is sug- 
gestive evidence that too much food is entering the 
body or that too little of that which is eaten becomes 
oxidized into non-accumulating products. 

The correct procedure, it seems, then, is to eat a 
little less of everything, but not to the point of harm- 
ing your mental and physical efficiency. Then ar- 
range the hours of dining so that such pabulum as 
you take becomes properly oxidized. Oxidation or 
combustion is at its maximum at breakfast and then 
wanes rapidly. At six o’clock in the evening the 
oxidizing ferments are almost completely used up 
for the day, and since this is the case it would seem 
that those inclined to roundness and curvature of the 
angles should never eat after six o’clock at night. 

Upon chemists and savants of rigid experimental 
training—that is, of the test tube and the laboratory— 
we must now depend to construct for us a new syn- 
thetic agent or oxidizing ferment which, taken in with 
nutriment, will convert the foods into their elements 
Then will all the unloved fat men—even those with 
three-quarters inherited adipose tissues—be freed from 
hypocritical laughter and the wit of the multitude. 
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art of cruel words. There is some 
cruelty in every heart. It is there, doubtless, for our 
protection, and sometimes we admire it very much 
and stand appalled before it in sympathetic wonder, 
as when we see a great man or a great beast—lion, 
or tiger, or Spanish bull—standing at bay among its 
enemies and striking back; but let no one admire 
the feline cruelty of the spiteful tongue. 

A famous Canadian publicist was of English birth, 
bred at Eton and at Oxford and also a professor, a 
combination that meant a careful cultivation of the at- 
mosphere of conscious superiority, to be lived in and 
enjoyed for ever and ever. Nearly every one who 
climbs that particular eminence loses 
from his personality something of 
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met in this populous district, whether he was Protes- 


tant or Catholic. It would come from him in a 
whisper and as if he was talking to himself. One 
day I expressed to him my appreciation of his im- 
mense knowledge of the people of the County of 
Derry. He looked at me with surprise and asked: 
“Do you not know that the Catholic always shaves 
the lower part of his face, while the Protestant lets 
his beard grow?” So, after all, it wasn’t such a 
difficult thing to know the Catholic from the Protes- 
tant, only you see it would have added no fuel to 
any fire if the professor had simply said that the 
Protestant kept his beard and the Catholie cut it off. 
My friend was in his way a man of genius, as is 
every man who loves truth for its own sake. ‘The 
professor was much cleverer than anything of that 
sort, and his self-appointed task was to excite the 
cruel and set people to hate each other. In such 
troubled waters do some people fish for glory! 
Between the Ulster Pretestant and the Ulster 
Catholic there is no difference in physical ‘type. 


as Seen from the Viewpoint of a Celtic Painter 


otherwise he would have been exterminated. He 
fought first of all that he might exist, and he fought 
for the sake of fighting. Sometimes he will tight 
with a sort of wild gaiety and laughter, as if in 
his passion of fighting there was something besides 
malice—namely. a joy in sheer consciousness of 
strength and destructive energy. Now fighting breeds 
valor, but it also breeds friendship. For that reason 
the fighting Irishman makes the best of comrades, 
as any English soldier would tell you. We have a 
saying in Ireland that battle is better than lonesome- 
ness, Which is another way of saying that comrade- 
ship is better than either. Hence, though we often 
fight, we do not encourage the cold enmities that last. 
Our professional men, our lawyers, doctors, and archi- 
tects do not quarrel among themselves; in this, Ire- 
land being very unlike England, where there is little 
fighting but much quarreling. The Irish arm raised 
te strike, at a touch, at a look, at a sudden memory, 
is held out that hands may grasp. Fighting and 
comradeship are two instincts indissolubly linked to- 
gether. ‘The Irishman fights for his 
friend or with his friend, and if the 





value; a policeman or a tax-gatherer —_ 
or public prosecutor might have a 
kindlier feeling for his fellow-mortals; 
such an array of ill-luck in the cir- 
cumstances of any man_ invariably 
tends to dry up the well-springs of 
tenderness and leave the field open for 
professorial cruelties. I remember an 
occasion, vears ago, when he gave the 
world a fancy specimen of his dex- 
terity in cruel speech. The eternal 
Irish controversy was passing through 
an acute stage; the people had_ be- 
come extraordinarily poor and were, 
Protestant and Catholie, pouring into 
Canada and America. At the psycho- 
logical moment the professor wrote to 
the papers, saying that as he stood 
and watched the Irish immigrants he 
found it easy to know who were the 
Protestant, for, wrote he, “ the Irish 
Catholics are prognathous.” Progna- 
thous was a good word. It was learned. 
technical, and strange. The English 
papers caught it up with avidity. It 
echoed and re-echoed round the world 
of Protestant and racial bigotry. Bor- 
rowed from the natural history 
books, where it is used to describe the 
monkey, which, as we Know, has a 
large jaw very much thrust forward. 
it smacked of scientific precision and 
carried with it an air of authority. 
It meant that henceforth>the Irish 
Protestants were to be known as men 
and the Catholics as monkeys. For a 
few weeks the professor became a 
famous man in Protestant and God- 
fearing circles, and the word “ prog- 
nathous ” a sweet morsel under the 
tongue of unctuous conceit. And 
even now, though the professor is 
dead, his spiteful word still lives on, 
like a half-cured disease, to eat into 
the tissues of national peace and con- 
cord. Again and again I have dis- 
cussed it with bigoted Anglo-Irish 
friends, and once I put it successfully 
to the test of a bet. “Let us,” I 
said, “wander all over Dublin, and 
if you show me a single prognathous 
man I will forfeit my money.” There 
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enemy prove himself stout and valiant 
and fights fair he will love him fer 
his fighting. The evil side of war 
we do not often enough remember; 
its good side is this growth of com- 
radeship. I remember all the details 
of the fight over “The Playboy ” in 
Dublin. The shouting and the booing 
and all the organized uproar con- 
tinued night after night and yet it 
ended generously. The public saw 
that Synge was right and that they 
were wrong and confessed themselves 
beaten. The most distinguished among 
the Irish players in America has told 
me that he was “longing” for the 
Dublin audiences. Irishmen face the 
world in the give and take of friend- 
ship with their friends and in the 
wive and take of war with their 
enemies, and as quickly as_ possible 
they change their enemies into their 
friends. 

I was once present at a great meet- 
ing of the Sons of St. Patrick, where 
I had a seat on the platform, and as 
I looked all over the crowded room, 
studving faces, | thought LT never saw 
a finer type of physiognomy; and all 


were of the short-featured fighting 
tvpe. They were not men of thought 


or sentimert, rather of impulse and of 


action; every movement of their 
bodies burly and aggressive. A 


fierce acquisitiveness seemed to leap 
from their eyes. Englishmen and 
Seotchmen have drunk of the stream 
of life, even to its lees, and can afford 
to be meditative and sentimental. 
Irishmen are only beginning to quench 
a long thirst and have no leisure for 
anything else. The fierce appetency 
of American life, which has no rever- 
ence for the past and no fear of the 
future, is abundant in the Irish con- 
tingent. The dreamy-eyed peasant of 
Galway or Kerry has become hungry- 
eyed. 

Nowadays it is fashionable among 
some artists to design the human form 
and face according to geometrical 
pattern. _ Following this plan, I would 








are no prognathous people in Ireland. 
The professor was misled. With will- 
ing eyes he found something which 
he pretended to think prognathous, 
but which was not prognathous at all. Let us describe 
vn incident in my life and what this something was. 
Many years ago I was painting portraits in Derry, 
and every afternoon I went for a ramble along the 
roads of its beautiful neighborhood of mountain and 
wide waters, my companion being always an old 
Protestant clergyman. Myself a too talkative man, 
I found him the most charming of companions, since 
he was at once the most silent and the most sociable 
of men. He was all through and all over him a 
clergyman and a man of God, and one of his pecu- 
liarities was never to go anywhere in the country 
without a pair of opera-glasses so that he might stop 
every now and then and “search the horizon” for 
the spire or tower of a Protestant church. Needless 
to say, he was no bigot. Indeed, he was supposed to 
have “leanings toward Popery,” a suspicion effectu- 
ally excluding him from ministry in any of the 
churches on which his eyes rested so lovingly, so 
that at the time he was without employment. An 
exile within his own land, it was with an exile’s 
yearning that he looked afar at these scattered 
churches. I am sure he had never heard of the 
Canadian professor or his new application of a Greek 
word. His only reading was divinity; he never opened 
a newspaper, and no form of cruelty, even this well- 
worn one of venomous phrase-making, would have 
been to him even intelligible; yet I can testify that 
this simple man was just as discerning as the dis- 
tinguished professor, since with infallible confidence 
he also could pronounce, as regards every man we 


Some characteristic racial types as seen through Irish eyes 


Whatever original difference may have existed has 
disappeared long ago. For one thing, they are both 
largely Celtic and Seandinavian; and besides there 
is “* Dan Cupid,” who through all the years has kept 
open his marriage bureau night and day, and who, 
having no religious scruples, is delighted with humor- 
ous alacrity to link a Catholie with a Protestant in 
the holy bonds of matrimony. 

Among Irish peasants are to be found two types: 
the short-featured fighting type and the long oval. 
The great O’Connell, with all his good nature, was 
a fierce man, at times gentle and humorous; yet even 
in his mirth he threatened. John Philpot Curran, 
whom Godwin described as mimetic, kittenish, 
ferocious, and who under happier conditions would 
have been the poet of Ireland and not its orator, 
was the most fearless and tenacious of fighters. Both 
these men were of the short-featured type.” 

The mark of an invincible race is the ease with 
which it produces at call the men it needs. So do 
not forget that if much wailing has come from 
Trish shores, behind all this have been men who 
never lamented, men of the type I have called short- 
featured and square-faced, and that behind the humor 
which is lambent and playful and acquiescent in its 
sadness, recorded in many charming books and stories, 
has been another humor, iconoclastic, harsh, and ter- 
rible, which has never found ,any literary record 
except in the writings and actions of “the mad Irish 
parson,’ Dean Swift, and latterly in the plays of 
Synge. The Irishman is a fighting animal, since 


say that the short-featured face and 
the skull of the [rishman might be 
inelosed in a square, whether seen in 
front or in profile. The English face 
and head are always a circle, and the Scotchman’s a 
long parallelogram—these whether seen in front or in 
profile. And as regards the Englishman, even his legs 
often suggest a circle, for they are frequently bandy 
and short. 

Round stones dg not make a well-compacted wall— 
the wind will whistle through the chinks—and so we 
find the English a community loosely held together 
like round stones in an easy kind of gregariousness; 
yet they are held together, for the Englishman is as 
gregarious as a school-boy. Besides, he is a man to 
do his duty by his neighbor, so much being required 
of him by his legal conscience, but he has small 
ardor in friendship or comradeship. Into this kind 
of close amity he is slow to enter, and, missing its 
discipline, he is apt to become self-exaggerated, self- 
cbsessed, and the persistent grumbler and bore we all 
know so well; a man, that is, who thinks that there 
are no such woes as his woes and no such merits as 
his merits. When this mood is on him he will regard 
the universe and all its stars and rolling suns with a 
self-complacency which is proof against penitence 
and regret. Wordsworth, the most self-complacent 
and the least poetical of great poets, is his poet. The 
Englishman likes to think of himself as a man re- 
served and “ stand-offish.” He is not at all interested 
in his neighbor’s affairs and very much interested in 
his own, and for that reason he is “ stand-offish,” 
but by no means reserved, since if he can get any one 
to listen he will taik of his own affairs with a copious- 
ness and a naiveté that astonishes the Irishman and 








the Seotchman, and amazed the Frenchman Taine. 
For the same reason he likes te associate with in- 
feriors, they make such incomparable listeners, while 
the Irishman and the Seotchman consort with their 
equals. As to liberty, equality, and fraternity, they 
are to John Bull but moonshine. The innumerable 
ideas that have come elsewhere with the quickened 
social consciousness do not stir his stagnant mind 

—these are a flock of bright spring birds that visit 
almost every country, yet have never alighted on the 
cliffs of Albion. He is hardly a brother to his own 
brother—why should he concern himself with the 
brotherhood of many Even the scholarly English- 
man is curiously without ideas. Cain was not a law- 
abiding man; otherwise his words, * Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” would have made him the first Englishman 
instead of the first murderer. 

Yet, notwithstanding this lugubrious egotism and his 
distaste for platitude, let us never forget that the 
true Englishman, by whom I mean the native product 
in his natural state. not that highly artificialized 
person who comes here swaggering about being Eng- 
lish and anxious to show how ill-mannered he can be 
in the fashionable English way, stands in the world’s 
history for three things—Liberty, Law, and Fact. 
For these le has an instinct, which is native as the 
grain in the oak-tree. Within these limits he is free 
with a spontaneity and a naturalness that are not 
te be found in either of the other nations. He is 
orderly-—liking a rule of conduct much better than 
ideas, which only disturb him; and he has an intimate 
sense of fact which makes him solid with the uni- 
verse; he sends his roots deep into his environment. 
And though the words * Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
are repulsive to the ear and full of sinister sug- 
gestion, we who have read history know what an 
ocean of miseries and cruelties has flowed from the 
opposite doctrine, “I am = my_ brother’s keeper”; 
indeed. too much breoding on this latter would make 
us all mad, so that we lose our sense of the true 
inwardness of liberty. For no sympathy at all is 
better, all things considered, than too much of it, 
sympathy being a wine that quickly spoils, not mere- 
ly because it ebbs and flows, but because it is. ir- 
ritable and easily becomes antipathy. 

Here is John Bull's method, whereby he preserves 
his peace: every morning of his life he takes his 
sleeping draught. a strong dose of British stupidity. 
if I may so describe it, whereby he believes that, since 
he is living in England, he is living in the best of all 
possible worlds. where the institutions need only to 
he kept going to become perfect, and where all the 
customs and ways and ideas are what they ought to 
be. The Times newspaper is infallible, and every 
nobleman who has weaith is not only a gentleman, but 
« model of all the virtues; while the scholars all 
read their Greek and Latin classics, leaving science 
to the scientists, as they leave public order to that 
well-trained body, the police. Meantime the American 
drinks his daily cordial of democratic unrest, thence- 
forth to believe every politician to be corrupt and 
every law and every newspaper the child of corruption 
administered by corruption. Over the happy English 
land there spreads a blessed somnolence which noth- 
ing can disturb except, perhaps, an occasional German 
seare, If it be true that the Englishman sleeps night 
and day, on the other hand the American cannot 
sleep at all: his face is Jantern-jawed with all kinds 
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of uneasy aspirations, crude idealisms, and discon- 
tents, while the round English face wreathes itself 
in smiling complacency. When will America have her 
hard-earned rests and quiet dreams? 

The English nation is like unto a wall compacted 
of round stones, and through its openings all the 
winds of heaven can play and wanton, making wild 
music. The Irish and Scotch, on the other hand, 
build their social walls of custom and habit, with 
stones fitting so closely that there are no openings 
through which the winds can play. Have we not 
all heard of Scotch “clannishness ” and. of their in- 
quisitorial temper among themselves? And every 
Irishman who comes to America either starts a club 
cr joins one elready in existence. In his own coun- 
try he is often a conspirator. ‘These nations are both 
only too ready to part with personal individuality 
for the sake of the collective individuality; while 
the English base even their private clubs on the idea 
of a complete estrangement among the members, so 
that it is a breach of club etiquette for one member 
to speak to another withont a formal introduction. 
It may be said of every Irishman that he is “ close” 
to some other Irishman and of every Scotchman that 
he is “close” to some other Scotchman; this can- 
not be said of Englishmen with Englishmen. Yet if 
the Englishman lacks the sociable charm he escapes 
its temptation; having no particular desire to be 
friendly with his neighbors, he can, if the rare fit be 
on him, the more easily be honest with himself; even 
the Scotch mind sometimes sociably gravitates toward 
the candid truth rather than toward that which is 
ultimate. To be honest with one’s neighbors is good 
and pleasant; to be honest with one’s self makes the 
truth of art and poetry: it is not a matter of the 
intellect or of the moral consciousness, it belongs 
to the domain of the personality and of the emotions; 
it is, perhaps, the rarest and most difficult kind of 
truth, vet without it there is no art, and, for those 
who love it, human nature itself loses its savor and 
its salt, its abundance and its variety. It is this 
kind of truthfulness seeking expression which makes 
the bond without which friendship and the passion 
of love itself are but pale commedities. 

English geniality affects us like a spectacle at whieh 
we Jaugh with jolly laughter, but we seldom laugh 
with it; while Scotch geniality is infectious, since 
behind it is always the “white light” of intellect 
appealing to the universal mind and sympathetic 
tenderness and every other sort of social charm. 
Irish geniality, like American jocosity. is a form of 
destructive criticism and a dreariness to the spirit, 
yet it gathers momentum and loses all its dreariness 
when its subject is that, by himself and by others, 
but especially by himself, much venerated and much 
extotled personage, the great English Pharisee. We 
Irish may not care much for the divine form of naked 
truth. but we do enjoy stripping a humbug till he 
shivers in his shirt. Swift did not leave him even his 
shirt, for the great Dean heeded no one’s blushes, and 
we may call ourselves cynics and lament that we are 
without convictions, yet we have the virtues of cyni- 
cism, one of which is sincerity, with its organ 
audacious speech, while our lack of convictions makes 
us all the quicker to detect the false convictions, the 
false coin, of others. It was Swift’s sincerity that 
made him so terrible, and Goldsmith's that made his 
meckness so poignant; all Synge’s force came from 


his deep and loving and anxious sincerity, and if 
some of us objected to him it was because certain 
ill-advised individuals had fallen for once under the 
English spell. ‘‘ These things are true,” said one to 
me, “but should not be told.” Shaw’s belief in so- 
cialism saves him in some degree from Irish cyni- 
cism, but by his gift of sincerity and bold utterance 
he is Irish of the Irish; like a burst of merry sun- 
shine, his plays and prefaces have shot arrows of 
light into the English fog of gushing sentimentality, 
self-deception, self-complacency, self-absorption, and 
self-celebration; for insincerity—that is, the keeping 
of things “ dark,” the constant pretending that things 
are other than they are—is the Englishman’s religion, 
it has its ritual and its priesthood and its service 
of choral song. Shaw is Irish of the Irish, only, 
being of middle-class extraction and training, he no 
doubt thinks poorly of the peasants, and so has given 
us the drama of wit and logic, and preached in season 
and out of season the middle-class doctrine of “ get- 
ting on,” whereas Synge, coming of a family with 
aristocratic traditions who had never conned the de- 
pressing doctrine, loved these people like a brother. 
Indeed, he lived among them and became one of them, 
and so gave us the drama of a people who live in 
reckless phantasy and use the language of phantasy. 
A priest in New York told me that when he returned 
to Ireland his servant assured him how glad she was 
to see him back, “for,” said she, “there was the 
color of loneliness in the air while you were away.” 
The geniality of the Irish peasant is not in the least 
like the geniality of the Irish well-to-do; rather is 
it like strong drink foaming in a narrow cup. Leav- 
ing out of court the “ upper classes,” who are chiefly 
useful to themselves, the Irish are a great people, 
with truth and poetry in their hearts. These people 
are poets in intention, and if any one would teach 
them to think intellectually they would be poets in 
achievement. Consorting with them. Goldsmith 
learned how to describe the innocently gay; con- 
sorting with them and fighting their battles, the 
embittered Swift acquired his powers of ferocious 
criticism, for these kindly people have a humor which 
smites like a sledge-hammer. Synge’s heroine, though 
pure as unsoiled sunshine, sometimes, as we know. 
talks like Dr. Swift. The Irish literary movement 
which is quickening in the minds of young men and 
young women all over the country draws from the 
peasants all of its inspiration; in that deep well 
Irish poetry has been sleeping these many years. 

It remains to speak of the Irish face of the long 
oval type. To this type belong many Irish priests 
and many Irish mothers, and to this type have always 
belonged the most beautiful women of every age. 
nation, and clime. Doubtless our mother Eve, who 
persuaded Adam, was of this type: otherwise she 
would not have persuaded where the arguments were 
all against her; there are also the Venus de Milo and 
the Venus de Medici, and the Virgin Mary has so 
appeared to all the painters. Pegeen Mike, the woman 
of the fighting type with the flashing eve and intrepid 
tongue, who would have sought her lover at the gates 
of hell, is imperfect, for she intimidates: and the 
crities were right when they said that she is not the 
highest type of Irish woman. The other knows nothing 
of contlict. being in continual harmony with herself, a 
perfect woman, a perfect unity, and. like the morning 
stars, coeval with the primeval poetry of the earth. 

















TRYING FOR AN UNSINKABLE LIFEBOAT 


Puls WEIRD CRAFT, INVENTED BY 


A NEW-ZEALANDER. 


WAS RECENTLY TESTED IN THE HUDSON RIVEB BEFORE REPRESENTATIVES OF THE NAVY. IT IS A DOUBLE 


STEEL CYLINDER TWENTY-FOUR FEET LONG AND SEVEN FEET IN DIAMETER, AND CARRIES SIXTY-FIVE PERSONS. IT HAS NO MOTIVE POWER 
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A REMARKABLE 


ART SHOW 


The International Exhibition which Opens next Week in New York, at which the most advanced Painters 
and Sculptors of Europe and America are for the First Time adequately Represented. This Exhibition is 
unquestionably the most extraordinary Display of Pictorial and Plastic Art ever Assembled in America 























ee eA ROPHE Exhibition of International Art 
PEO S NG AE (February 17th to March 15th), at 
( oN present the main business of the 


b “hae : : 
MY Association of American Painters 





ee and Sculptors, a body incorporated 
Wr under the laws of the State of New 
PSOE York, was planned to introduce to 
IS ye this public the works of a number 
‘ of foreign artists, who, though they 
are well known in Europe, are for the most part but 
names to New York and America. The method 
adopted, however, was not to throw our “ extreme ” 
contemporaries at the heads of the public, but to 
show, by a process of selection, from what they had 
developed. So Ingres was taken as the starting-point, 
the line continuing with Delacroix, Courbet, Corot, 
Daumier, Puvis de Chavannes, Degas, Renoir, Monet, 
Sisley, Pissarro, and so down to Cézanne, Gauguin, 
Van Gogh, Matisse, Picasso, and the * Futurists.” 

Until the present occasion the most that Americans 
knew, in America, of the “ movement” abroad, outside 
some few examples shown at certain small exhibitions 
here, were the works of certain young men who had 
gone to France and become immediately and de- 
liberately, perhaps, sensitive to their new environ- 
ment. Many of them were but weak imitators. It 
seemed that it was the extravagance of the new 
foreign painters and sculptors that affected them, and 
of that extravagance they were the feeble reflectors. 
all the strength of the originals having evaporated in 
the process. 

The result was the natural one, the public looked 
on the productions of these disciples as a joke, and 
could nt be convinced that it had any real or valid 
reason for its existence. The Association, in bringing 
over the work of the men so eagerly imitated wished 
to allow Americans to see among other things the 
difference between the substance and the shadow, be- 
tween what has set a fashion unwittingly and what 
was merely fashionable. In the case of those who are 
new really influential there can be no difficulty about 
comparing a man’s early with his later work. It 
will be found, on comparison, that the change is the 
result of a certain logical development. Each step 
has been in a definite direction and follows the one 
before. It was not a case of “going somebody one 
better,” or intended to cause surprise or even astonish- 
ment. If there was an explanation offered, though it 
might not explain, at any rate it gave people some- 
thing to think about. 















BY FREDERICK JAMES GREGG 


(See the double-page of illustrations in this issue) 





It was found by Mr. Davies and 
Mr. Kuhn, the committee of the 
Association of American Painters 
and Sculptors which was_ sent 
abroad to select works for the New 
York exhibition, that most of the 
German Post- Impressionists were 
adapters, the result being that very 
little of what they had done had any 
real significance. A German of 
Cologne, speaking of the tenden¢y 
of his fellow-countrymen, said that 
they were becoming “ ultra-intel- 
lectual” as distinguished from 
“ultra - intelligent”; that they 
went so far, deliberately, as to make 
their work “sickly.” As for the 
Rnglish advanced men, or so-called 
advanced men, with certain notable 
exceptions, their work did not ex- 
hibit much force or show real de- 
velopment, which is the reason why 
they are not more widely repre- 
sented. At the same time there are 
British painters and seulptors not 
shown here who ought to be here. 
But, owing to the shortness of time. 
all committees, foreign as well as 
American, found it impossible to 
cover the field. This is why, for 
instance, the Russian Modernists, 
whe are affected by the naive folk- 
art of the empire, are not shown. 

As for the “system” followed in 
selecting the work, it is to be kept 
in mind that the entire exhibition 
is the result of a plan of the com- 
mittee. It decided to go out and 
find American and foreign art that 
it considered suitable to its pur- 














pose. This it did. But it also had 
to consider American work that it 
had not invited, in cases where 
artists asked to have their paintings 
and sculptures inspected. It is to 
be observed that this is a very dif- 
ferent matter from sending out a general invitation 
for works which would have to be dealt with by a 
regular jury. In fact, the association might put it 
this way: “ This is our show—we have had a special 
purpose in view in ar- 
ranging it. We did not 
try to put so many pic- 











tures on view, or wish 


to exhibit to this, that, 
or the other person. 
We desired to give our 
public the chance to 
see what has_ been 
going on abroad, as it 
is important for us to 
know to what extent we 
have not come under 
the influences of the 
period, whatever they 
may be.” 

It is natural that the 
artists should take 
most interest in the 
notable group made up 
of Cézanne, Gauguin, 
and Van Gogh. The 
first, the old man of 
Aix, “wild, candid, 
irascible, and good,” 
whom his friend Zola 
did not understand, 
though he drew the 
painter’s portrait as 
a young man in 
“L’Cuvre,” has come 
into his own after a 
life of neglect and even 
contempt. Impression- 
ism saved him from 
Scholasticism, and the 
need of finding him- 
self saved him from 
Impressionism. Cézan- 
ne did not believe in 
despising his prede- 
cessors, or that “the 
old masters exist to 
teach us what to 
avoid,” as was said 
recently. He used to 
haunt the Louvre gal- 
leries as Van Gogh used 
to haunt the Dutch gal- 
leries. He became a 
hermit not through 
hatred of humanity, 








but through sensitive- 
ness at neglect. As 


One of Gauguin’s Tahitian landscapes he fled from the 


to give an opportunity - 


A portrait of a girl, by Matisse 


anecdote in painting, so the anecdote fled from his 
life. His determination to let no one “ get his grap- 
pling-irons” on him but showed his determination 
to work out his own development on his own lines. 
Refused at the Salon with Pissarro, Claude Monet, and 
Sisley, he and Renoir went beyond Impressionism, 
while Courbet and Daumier were among the men 
whose work helped his progress. 

Gauguin, no more than Cézanne, despised his art an- 
cestors. But whether in Tahiti or in Brittany—he 
left an assured career on the stock-exchange to 
make painting his profession—he sought after sim- 
plicity, a simplicity bordering on the archaic—sim- 
plicity and strength. If his drawing is false, it is 
voluntarily so. Whatever “fault” he has has its 
purpose.- That is why he puzzles the vulgar. 

Van Gogh, the third of the Titans, is revealed, not 
only in his paintings, but in his wonderful letters to 
his brother and Emile Bernard, letters that have a 
deep sanity. Although he gave painting his whole 
attention only when he was twenty-nine, and died by 
his own hand at thirty-seven years of age, a great 
career was crowded into the interval. A leader in 
new paths, he, too, believed that “as long as there are 
those who are living, the dead will live.” His theory 
was “the chief thing is to strengthen one’s self en- 
tirely through reality, without any preconceived plan 
and without any watchword hailing from Paris.” He 
showed his belief in the inter-relationship of art when 
he pointed out on one oceasion that the early Italians, 
the German Primitives, the Duteh School, and the 
later Italians quite involuntarily constitute a group, 
&@ series. 

Next to big masters of the Modernist movement, 
Cézanne, Gauguin, and Van Gogh, come a lot of men 
whose names even have not been known to the general 
run of American artists. There is a group of sculp- 
ters, of various nationalities including Manolo, Bran- 
eusi, Lehmbruck, Maillol, and Archipenko. Manolo, 
who is no longer young, is a Spaniard who came to 
the front only recently. Although his work was 
thought highly of by even conservative seulptors for 
years, he had difficulty in getting it shown. His 
portrait of his friend and admirer, Mr. Kahnweiler, is 
ene of his most notable performances. 

Brancusi in his youth used to be a conservative, ex- 
hibiting at the Salon. He disappeared from view 
some years ago and emerged from his hiding-place 
with a new manner. He now describes his five years 
at a trade-school, five at the art school in Bucharest, 
and five at the Beaux Arts in Paris as “ fifteen years 
of waste,” and the early work from the sale of which 
he still makes a living as “raw beefsteak.” He goes 
further than Manolo in the direction of making his 
sculpture “subjective.” That is to say, he tries to 
express personality with as little objective likeness 
as possible. A portrait with him is intended to show 
how the subject affects him, not to suggest reprodue- 
tion. He is a great believer in the use of the chisel 

(Continued on: page 20) 
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How a crowd impresses the Cubist Picabia A big decoration by Robert L. Chanler 


















































Joe Davidson believes in objective fidelity Movement in a Van Gogh landscape George B. Luks’s “ Philosopher ” 
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Result of Brancusi’s search after Gothic simplicity 
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tj ALAN MAC WITHERS, late of 
Inverness-shire, but at present sent 
out by the firm of Crowdon 
Brothers to take the chief engineer's 
berth on one of their, freight-ships, 
the 1bergelly, came briskly down 
pad By ts ie — At his heels trudged 
PON ATTN wo longshoremen, staggering under 

the load of a brass-bound sea chest, 
While the homeliest makeshift of a Scotch terrier that 
was ever whelped trotted awkwardly before, its over- 
howed stumpy legs making hard weather of heaps of 
wire coils, piles of lumber, and the many other odds 
and ends that litter a big freight pier. 

* Tlere she is. sor!” oné of the longshoremen gasped, 
letting his end of the chest drop. The other end 
came down with a erash. 

“Ye’re na frae Scotland, air ye?” Mr. Mae Withers 
asked; but the delicate sneer was lost on the panting 
Trishmen. 












“Tl gang aboarrd her. Bide ye 
here till I need yon hat-box.” ‘The 


longshoremen stared in astonishment 
as the wiry Seotchman scrambled 
nimbly up a very steep plank, the 
terrier a close second. At the ship’s 
rail Mr. Mac Withers stopped; the 
terrier stopped; man and dog gazed 
fore and aft with scrutinizing eyes. 
Then Mr. Mae Withers looked down 
and the terrier looked up. 

“Nab, “tis a dirrty one—hm?” 
The dog’s little pointed ears drooped 
and its wire-brushed tail wagged 
dispiritedly. 

“She’s no like our auld A berdorey, 
Nab?” 

The terrier was dejection itself at 
the tone in Mr. Mae Withers’s weary 
Coal dust clung to everything. 
Here and there patches of white paint 


is she, 


voice, 


struggled to show through it, but 
almost in vain. Monotonously big 


winches clanked and ponderous der- 
rick booms swung backward and for- 
ward to the bitingly sharp one—tiro 
—three of whistle blasts. Malays and 
Lascars scurried about the red-rusted 
iron decks, while from down No. 2 
hatch came the hoarse voices of men 
stowing away the last of the cargo; 
over it all the hot afternoon sun. 
Gingerly picking his way, the Seoteh- 
man made for the upper-deck ladder. 

“Nab. I’ve tellt ye mony times that 
ve werena built forr trraamp ships!” 
he said, affectionately, as he stowed the 
terrier under his arm; “ an’ for sic a 
matter, neither am I; but times wull 
be muckle better, Nab—soon—if the 
guid Lord wulls.” 

When up the narrow iron ladders 
and on the bridge deck he released 
the dog. Nab scurried across, peered 
over the side at the slimy water, and 
vanished beyond the high sill of a 
door. He was back in a moment. 
whining softly, 


“NAB" 
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ILLUSTRATED BY ANTON OTTO FISCHER 


* So-ho—the auld mon, eh?” 
Just then a yellow hand was dcferentially laid on 


Mr. Mae Withers’s arm. Ile turned. 
‘Bossee Master no likee dog on ship, sir! You 
thinkee go Hong-kong? Mebbee piecee way’ See Bossee 


Mate: talkee-talkee; teilee you evelyt’ing.” 

Mr. Mae Withers looked the Chinaman up and down, 
then took the end of the neatly plaited queue and 
lrushed a few grains of dust from his sleeves. 

“Same auld Chinese, Nab! Naething new!” 

The terrier squatted in the shadow of the bridge, 
waiting. 

“You tellee Bossee Master lassam shuft veesa—no; 
that’s Arabie. Nab, an’ ’twull na be understood by 
sic a fule! Callee Bossee Master—quick-time !” 

“Steward!” bellowed a voice, “who the devil is 
raising that row outside?” 

The Chinaman disappeared. 
himself very comfortable—in 


Mr. Mae Withers made 
a deck chair. and Nab 





Baer 


“Na, mon, I’m na ‘your chief engineer’ ” 
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crawled beneath jt. The dust of the last of day’s work 
was settling slowly, and the blasts of ferryboats came 
less often as the Scotchman counted the minutes by 
his wateh. 

Skipper Wilbertson came out of his room, saw the 
figure that smoked placidly in the deck chair— 

* Come, come, my man, you should have asked the 
agents for a passage. I am not empowered to do any- 
thing for you. Is that your dog?” The burly English 
skipper, stalwart in his authority, glared at Nab. 
“TIT do not allow dogs on my ship,” he added. 

“ Wull, Skipperr, an’ hoo aire ye the evenin’? Aye, 
yon’s ma wee bit terrierr. I was thinkin’ maybe 
yed—” 

“No, I cannot do anything. and I'll thank you to 
take yourself and your dog ashore.” 

The Scotchman got up slowly. “Come, Nab, we’ll 
be gettin’ our gear aboarrd.” Without a look at the 
now thoroughly angry skipper, the wiry little man 
went for’ard. 

“ Below there, on the dock!” 

“ Aye, sor?” 

* Fetch up ma hat-box an’ stow it 
in the chief engineer’s room. An’ din- 
na drrop it—or [ll be doon amang ye!” 

Flicking his cigar ash away, Mr. 
Mae Withers spun on his heel and 
faced Wilbertson, whose face was 
apoplectie— 

“Aw TVll thank ye, Skipperr, to 
know a chief engineer when ye see 
one! It isna ma fault that the 
packet I cam’ oot on broke a valve 
some thousand miles off Saandy Hook, 
an’ so I’m a wee bit late. D’ye intend 
leavin’ the evenin’ ?” 

“ By sir! Where are your 
papers? Leave that chest on the main 
deck!” Wilbertson roared. 

The Scotchman gazed at him 
earnestly for a moment. ‘ Eh, mon, 
but the sun an’ the whuskey aire too 
much for ye! Pairsonally I’d advise 
ye to give up t’ane or t’itherr!” 

The skipper started for the chief, 
but the latter stepped aside as the 
Englishman drove past, and pushed 
an envelope into his hands. Wilbert- 
son had to read its contents. 

‘So you are my chief engineer?” he 
said. ungraciously. 

“Na, mon, I’m na ‘your chief 
engineer,’ ’—-mimicking the English- 
man. “I’ve been chief engineer 0’ 
the Abergelly ever sin’ I put leg o’er 
her dirrty rail, and I’m in the em- 
sloy o’ the Messrs. Crowdon Brithers. 
Yve get that rremarrk—the last one? 
Wi’ yer kind perrmeession I’ll hae 
ma wee chestie taken ta ma rroom.” 
He deliberately turned his back on 
the raging skipper and called: 

“Below there; carry aft!” 

“The dog can’t go, anyway. 
Steward!” Wilbertson’s bellow caused 
deck-hands, stevedore, and the crew 
to look up. The Chinaman appeared 
instantly, we 























“ Heave that dog ashore!” 

The terrier had been comfortably flattened in the 
deck chair’s shade while the skipper and the chief 
engineer had each had their little say, for no orders 
had been given to him. 

“Nab, juist drive yon heathen awa’ frae ma sicht,” 
the little Scot commanded. Out from beneath the deck 
chair shot a streak of iron gray. It did not make a 
sound, but the Scotchman looked on, eyes a-twinkle, 
as the steward fled incontinently. 

“Over that dog goes, if it takes all hands! 
the skipper. ‘“ Mr. Jameson!” 

The mate came on a run. 

“Vera guid, skipperr. But when Nab gangs o’er, 
as ye put it, yve’ll hae na chief engineer, for not one 
hand wull I put to the machine onless my doggy bides 
aboarrd.” 

The mate looked at the skipper for further instruc- 
tions. 

“Have it your own way. But if I did not have to 
steam to-day, both you and thats«Missing Link would 
go ashore and stay there.” Wilbertson stamped up on 
the bridge, grumbling. 

“A bit ’ot, chief, is the Old Man where dogs is con- 
cerned. ’Ates ‘em somethink terrible,” the mate said. 
apologetically. ‘You will find your room a_ bit 
messed up, I am afraid. as we couldn’t get Mr. Fergu- 
son off till noon-——and then he went in an ambulance,” 
he added, grimly. 

“So? An’ why?” 

The mate threw back his head and gurgled. 

Chief-engineer Mae Withers nodded slowly. 
key,” he said, sententiously, “is a’ 
richt when taken in mild doses, but 


” 


roared 


* Whus- 
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“ E’s a man-driver, sir,” the mate answered. 

“Well, it’s his lookout if he kills ’em. He’ll get no 
more at Madeira. And, by the way, we will catch the 
mail-boat there at this rate. I must catch her, other- 
wise I stand to lose”—he stopped abruptly as he saw 
the mate watching him curiously—‘ letters from 
home,” he finished, and went to his room for a peg of 
whiskey and soda, 

That afternoon Nab came out of Mac Withers’s quar- 
ters while the chief was asleep and started on his 
daily tour of exploration. Up the port side and back 
along the starboard side he waddled, sniffing about in- 
quisitively. He looked in the galley, but disdainfully 
refused a bone that the Chinese cook proffered. Ac- 
cept food from a “Chink”? Not he! After he had 
covered all the lower deck he went to the foot of the 
bridge-deck ladder, put his little bowed fore legs on its 
bottom step, and looked longingly upward to the cool 
shade under the awnings. One of the Malay quarter- 
masters saw the odd, wistful figure and carried Nab 
up. For all hands were fond of the terrier, though he 
was decidedly aristocratic in his choice of friends. 

Nab enjoyed the breeze, and after the heat of the 
iron deck on jis feet the change to wood was a com- 
fortable one. le ensconsced himself on the mat out- 
side the skipper’s door. Little by little the pointed 
ears drooped and the bright eyes closed. Shortly 
afterward Wilbertson woke. It was stuffy in his room, 
so he moved out on deck in his stockinged feet and 
stepped on the dog. 

“Damn the brute! I 
wouldn’t have it up here.” 


told that Seotchman I 


coat; a wee bit grease might come on’t. Doin’ fine, 
isn’t she?” 

“Not fine enough! She’s been doing over eleven up 
to last evening. Why have you slowed her down?” 

Mae Withers looked at the skipper in mild and wide- 
eyed astonishment, and a swarthy oiler watched the 
two out of the corners of his eyes. 

“T can get no more out of her,” the Scot said, slowly. 

“You can’t—or you won’t?” 

“ Either way ye choose!” 
testily. 


Mae Withers answered, 


*Tve a mind to log you, Mr. Mae Withers.” The 
little man almost tiptoed up to the other. 
“Log away, Maister Wilberrtson! An’ what will 


th’ ownerrs say when I rreporrt the condeetion of the 
engine-rroom as I found it? Get away up where ye 
belong. and don’t come annoyin’ me. Nine, point five 
is the best that she can do and all that she’ll do ontil 
ye see fit to tell me pairsonally that ye were a brute 
te brreak a puir little dog’s leg that is as bonny a 
terrier as ever mon owned and that kens mair than 
ye'll ever ken.” 

The chief engineer watched the skipper go with a 
wry smile. ‘So ye’re anxious for speed, eh? An’, if 
I ken a mon’s face, ye’re oier-anxious. Well, yell na 
get it.” 

That night Wilbertson paced up and down the 
bridge restlessly. The mate was on wateh, but he dis- 
ereetly said nothing. 

“What had she done when you came on, Jameson?” 

“ Thirty-eight and a half by the log, sir. Why don’t 
you threaten to log him?’ Jameson and the skipper 

had been shipmates for several years, 





pairsonally I’m no sie a grreat be- 
liever in it.” 


The mate piloted him into the 
engineer’s quarters in the after- 
house. 

“Sakes, mon, but ’tis a kennel, no 
less!” 


As the Scotchman took in the scene 
of devastation in the ex-chief’s room, 
and the reek of stale cigar smoke 


and other things met him, he 
“turned himself loose” (as he after- 
ward explained to the owners). 


Never had the comfortably plodding. 
dirty, old Abergelly known so much 
excitement. China boys — seuttled 
about, afraid for their lives. as the 
new “ Bossee Engineer ” lashed them 
into superhuman efforts by the use 
of the most drastic flow of pidgin 
English that they had ever heard. In 
a very short time the cabin, which 
was comfortable enough in itself. was 
sweet-smelling and neat. and in 
smart gray overalls the chief engineer 
started for his engine-room, Nab fol- 
lowing closely. At the threshold the 
inseparable two stopped. 

Up through the rows of gratings 
ame a blast of heat that was laden 
with the stench of rancid tallow and 
over-hot oil. The terrier curled up in 
the narrow alley, its little pointed 
ears cocked sharply forward. As the 
chief went slowly down the tarnished 
rungs he noted the unkemptness of 
that which was now his department, 
and by the time that he reached the 


working bed he was_ sarcastically 
furious. The second, third, and 
fourth engineers were there; they 


had not met him face to face before. 
but since his having faced the Old 
Man down, and the fracas about his 
room, the whole ship knew the sort 
of man they had to deal with in that 








and the mate felt that he might 
speak. 
“Threaten the devil! That’s the 


trouble with having a man on board 
that sees everything and says nothing. 
I’ve watched him snooping about the 
decks, and T'll lay anything you like 
that there isn’t a speck of rust or a 
bit of chipped paint that he doesn’t 
see. And at table he sits there like a 
graven image.” 

: “It is a pity that the chief engineer 
messes with us, sir,” the mate an- 
swered, soothingly. “Of course we 
are the brains of the ship, and—” 

“Stow that drivel!” Wilbertson 
snapped. ‘ Mac Withers is as fine an 
engineer as I ever saw, and when it 
comes to having him mess with ‘ us,’ 
as you say, why shouldn’t he? We 
may be the ‘brains of the ship,’ but 
he’s the heart.” 

Wilbertson took a look at the bin 
nacle and went below, got his pipe, 
filled and lighted it. then went on 
deck and leaned against the rail. 

A great, clear moon cast its 
light over the Abergelly, and the 
calm sea shimmered dreamily. The 
moon-track was wide, and in it tiny 
crinkles rolled on and on. 

Silently the big black freighter 
pushed her way; silently save for the 
gurgle of waters by her deep-sunken 
sides, and the monotonous brrrmps, 
brrrmps—brrrmps! of her engines. 
The first strokes of the quartermas- 
ter’: bell on the bridge, as he struck 
the hour, were at once echoed by the 


soft 


musical tones of the ship’s bell 
for’ard, and the nasal wail of the 
Malay on lookout. “Li-ights are 


bri-ight, sair!” floated clearly aft. 
“ Puir laddie, guid dog! Eh, Nab, 
but ve can navigate, so ye can.” 
Wilbertson heard the voice by No. 
3 hatch, and he went softly aft to 








new chief. 


“She’s a_ bit dirty, sir,” the one 
second began— Puir 
“Na, but she’s clean—as clean 
as the inside of a chokit sewer,” 
the chief blandly interrupted. “ Aire ve ready to 


eo?” 

Swiftly and keenly the little man’s eyes traveled 
over gauges, up and down, everywhere. Then he bolted 
into the fire-room. The telegraph jangled harshly, 
and the dial read “stand by.” The fireroom door flew 
open and Mae Withers returned, dragging the stokers’ 
Serang after him. The Indian was shaking all over. 

“Ye see that marrk?—that rred marrk?” the Scot 
inquired. ‘“ Wull, ye see that the index is twenty 
poun’ below it, do ye?” He grabbed the native’s hand 
and pointed it at the pressure gauges. ‘ Noo, let me 
tell ye that the firrst time I see that rred line clear 0’ 
th’ index fingerr ye an’ the lot 0’ ye wull see the rredest 
kind o’ rred ye everr kenned. I want that twenty 
poun’ inside the hour.” 

The Serang vanished. Deftly Mac Withers opened 
the throttle a bit, watched the great rods move. 

“ Eh, she’s tender!” he whispered to himself. 


Matters went smoothly enough on the big freighter 
for a week, and every soul on board had a wholesome 
respect for the little chief engineer. From fiddley 


down and from tail shaft to the fireroom bulkhead 
the ship shore—as nearly as human muscle can 
make iron and steel shine. Additional wiring and 
bulbs brightened the dingy gloom to a cheery light 
at night, and the Scotehman had found several 
ways of economy on steam. ‘The eccentries had 


run hot for two nights, so he rigged a small oil 
tank with copper feed-pipes that dripped regularly. 
Then the thrust-block had bothered him, but, one after 
the other, he made shift to smooth away the difficulties 
until he had his engines as he wanted them. 

The skipper and the mate discussed the .1bergelly’s 
speed under the new management. 

“ Jameson, by gad, he’s getting 11, 11.3, 11.6 out of 
her old insides, and doing it on less coal than Fergu- 
son used to get 10 and 10.5,” Wilbertson said, 
grudgingly. 


laddie, guid dog; eh, Nab! 


Nab, knowing that he had been in the way, wagged 
his tail apologetically and held up his right paw; be- 
cause his master had severely taught him that he was 
to do this when in the wrong. Wilbertson grabbed the 
terrier by the seruff of the neck and flung him aft. 

“Stay where you belong, after this!” he roared. 

Nab went over the rail of the bridge deck and landed 
on No. 3 hatch. He was badly bruised, and when he 
tried to stand one of his hind legs behaved strangely. 
The pain in it was hard to bear. But not a whimper 
came from the grizzled muzzle. He got to the edge 
of the hatch, half dragging, half holding up _ the 
broken leg. He dared not jump. In that condition 
Mae Withers found him, panting but silent. Tenderly 
the chief engineer took the dog to his room. 

“Nab,” he said, as he made splints out of a cigar- 
box cover and bound them round the leg—* Nab, dinna 
let yersel’ be taken on yon deck again by ony mon 
but me. D’ve mind?” And the terrier licked his hand. 


There was a grim look in the chief engineer’s eyes 
as he rapped on the skipper’s door. 

* Come!” 

“Ye threw ma dog o’er the rrail some time back, 
cidn’t ye?” 

Wilbertson had had encugh “ pegs” to make 
ugly. He towered over the little Scotchman. 

“What if i did?- I did, as a matter of fact—and I'l! 
kill the thing the next time I clap eyes on it!” 


Parl 


* Mony thanks, sir! 


him 


“Only 9.5! What’s this. Jameson?” asked the skip- 
per. The Abergelly was miles behind the speed that 
she had shown. After the noon reading Wilbertson 
went below, worrying as he went. For the first time he 
clumped down the iron ladders—and Mae Withers 
was waiting for him. 

“ What’s the matter with your speed?” the skipper 
shouted. 

* Naething! 


I'll be askin’ ye to tak care for yer 


y 
‘ 


But ye can navigate, so ye can” 


look down. Mac Withers squatted, 
cross-legged, on the hatch, and the 
terrier moved stiffly at his knees, the 
bandages on its leg showing very 
white in the moonlight. 

~ Dinna ye heed, Nab; “twull set strraight. an’ ye'll 
he as guid as everr.” 

While the Englishman looked down the Scotchman 
teok his dog tenderly in his arms. It whimpered— 
onee. 

“Eh, Nab, but we’ve got mony a rough day to 
weather. Bide a wee till—” , 

“Mr. Mae Withers!” 

The chief looked up. “ Sirr?”’ 

“Will you come up and have a cigar—and bring 
your dog with you?” 

* Thank ve, sirr. Vl juist change ma coat firrst.” 

Without the least sign of feeling the little man 
came aft, Nab under his arm. Somehow the Scoteh- 
man’s kindness and devotion to the faithful, uneom- 
plaining terrier had struck a new chord in Wilbert- 
son. He remembered his kiddies, and he remembered 
the wee ragamuffin pup that they had brought in from 
the street, and he remembered how he had choked its 
life out—because he had always hated dogs—and he 
also remembered his kiddies’ tears. 

“Sit down, Chief.” 

Mae Withers put the terrie: carefully on the floor, 
and then sat on the settee. 

The dog haltingly crept to the Scotchman’s feet. 

“Ye’ve better manners than that surely? Gang 
ower and salute the skipperr!” The keen black eyes 
looked up; then the dog limped across the cabin. andl 


held up its right paw. For an instant the burly 
Englishman hesitated, while the terrier, balancing 


itself as well as it could, held out its paw.. Then Wil- 
bertson leaned forward and took it. 

“Chief, I do not apologize, but I regret, and when 
I tell you that I was enough of a fool to lay the wife’s 
half pay on a horse, when I was tight, and that the 
catching of the mail-boat at Madeira can stop it, you 
will understand ?” 

The little Scotchman straightened up. 

“TI juist hae a look below, an’ see if I can’t pinch 
a bit more out o’ her.” 
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COMPOUND COMMINUTED USURY 

YOUNG negro at Louisville, Kentucky, who had 
A accumulated a big roll of greenbacks shooting 

craps along the levee, put one hundred dollars of 
it in the savings-bank as a safe allowance for “ winter 
oats” before starting out on a regular gambling career 
among the roustabonts on the steamboats down the 
big river. He was so lucky that he did not come back 
to Louisville for a long time, and when he did return 
he was prosperous; but he remembered his money and 
thought he might as well get it. He went to the 
savings-bank—which, by the way, was owned and 
managed by negroes—and walked up and down the 


front office. Tle was smoking a good see-gar, his 
clothes were new and loud, his duckbill-toed shoes 


were polished like black mirrors, and diamonds flashed 
on his hands and in his shirt-front. He walked up to 
the window marked “ Cashier.” 

“Whah de cashier o’ dishyer bank?’ he inquired. 
ioftily. 

“Hyuh he is, right byuh.” was the equally lofty 
reply of the handsome black man at the window, twirl- 
ing his regulation bushy cashier side-whiskers. “TI is 
de cashier, suh. Whut ¢’n I do fo’ you, suh?”’ 

“Ma name’s Henry Fleming Jackson,” said the 
stranger, loudly. “ Fo’ yuhs ago an’ ovul Ah done 
‘posit er hund’d dolluhs in dishyuh bank. Hyuh’s ma 
pass-book. Ah wants ma money!” 

‘Yassuh, oh yassuh, I ’spec’ vo’ does,” the cashier 
answered. “ But befo’ passin’ on de regularity 0’ yo’ 
rekosition, boun’ ter make er ’vestigation ob de 
succumstances ob de collat’r’l.” 

The cashier was gone five minutes, ten minutes, while 
Henry Fleming Jackson paraded to and fro, filling the 
bank with the aroma of his good see-gar. At the end ot 
eleven minutes the cashier returned. His faee had 
turned gray, but his voice was as smooth as ever and 
his manner mest convincing. He said: 

“ Mistuh Henry Fleming Jackson, we finds de posit 
yo’ made was five yuls ago—not fo’ yuhs. Yassuh, 
you ‘posited dat hund’d dolluhs five yuhs an’ six 
months ago, an’ sence dat time, suh, de interes’—de 
hund’d dolluhs all up!” 


I’se 


interes’ done et yo 
SUBTLE 

* Are you denying yourself anything 
ley’ asked Winkleton. 

“Yes,” said Bobley. “I am denying myself to my 
creditors. Sha’n’t see anybody I owe for six weeks.” 

* Gosh—vou'li be lonesome. won’t you?” said Winkle- 
ton. 


this Lent, Bob- 


A PERFECTLY NATURAL QUESTION 


Dr. —— ——. who is an exceedingly eminent and 
busy New York physician, goes to many clinics and 


sees hundreds of patients weekly; so he was somewhat 
taken aback a few days ago when, in response to a 
telephone call, he took up the receiver and heard ¢ 
thin, elderly, German-American voice say these words: 
“'Toctor, T vass py you lasd veek. Vhat schall I do 
negxd ?” 


Pp) 


AS THE MINSTREL TAULD IT 

RAB cam to Wullie’s hoose to spend the evening in 
deleeberate and edifying conversation. Wullie invitit 
Rab ben the hoose, and ilka ane took a chair on either 
side o’ th’ inglenook. Wullie drew oot his braw 
shammy “bacey-pooch, “broidered wi’ forget-me-nots, 
filled his pipe, lit it, and drew whiff after whiff in 
graand contentment. 

Rab sniffed the reek and lookit at the wreaths wi’ 
kindling een. 

“Eh, Wullie.” said Rab, “von’s a graand ‘bacey. 
Whaur’d ve get it?” 

“Ave, Rab,” said Wullie, “tis a graand ’baccy. I 
had it sent doon fra Edinburrrra.” 
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SOME EQUESTRIANS 


Wullie sookit an’ sookit at his He made no 
offer of his *bacey. 
Whiles Rab said, * Wullie, wull ye gie me a maatch 
an’ Wullie gied him a good match wi’ a blue heid. 
tab sairched his richt coat pockets an’ his left coat 


pipe. 


9? 

















ALL! 
HE 


UNFORTUNATE: 
STRAIGHT IN THE 


HANG IT 
EYE AND 


CROSS-EYED 
I'M’ LOOKING HIM 
DOESN’T KNOW IT 


pockets, an’ sairched his richt waistcoat pockets an’ 
his left waisteoat pockets, an’ slappit the richt pocket 
of his breeks an’ the left pocket of his breeks, an’ then 
shook his heid. 


* A-a-ah!” he said. “T hae left ma “bacey at home.” 





‘AIN'T THAT A SHAME, MAMIE! 
VER THE WHOLE FAM’LY.” 


THERE GOES A WEDDIN’ WITH ENOUGH RIBBON TIED TO [tf TO TRIM HATS 
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AND 


A HOSS-BACK RIDER 


Wullie sookit an’ sookit at his pipe. He made no 
offer of his *baecy. 

Rab raichit oot an’ took up his auld furr caap. 
“Tis a peety.” he said. “I maun rin awa’ hame an’ 
get ma ’baccy.” 

Wullie sookit an’ sookit at his pipe. 
offer of his *bacey. 

“ Weel,” said Rab, “I maun juist gang awa’ hame 
tor ma *baccy.” 

* A-a-ah,” said Wullie, verry douce an’ pawky, “ if 
ye’ wull gang awa’ hame, Rab, wull ye please gie me 
ma maatch?” 


He made no 


HIGH OFFICIAL AMENITIES 
*Goop morning, Mr. President.” said the President- 
elect. ‘“ Are you going to give up anything this Lent ’” 
“Why, yes, Governor,” replied the President. “1 
think I'll give up the pomp and pageantry of power 
somewhere about the Fourth of March.” 


MAKING AN IMPRESSION 

Bos Dwyer, fresh from college, opened a real-estate 
office in an attractive suburban neighborhood and 
hoped to make his fortune. For days he sat undis- 
turbed in his little office, staring out at the dusty 
roads or twiddling his thumbs. On the afternoon of 
the fourth day he saw a man crossing Ogden Boule- 
vard diagonally, headed for his door. Surely this was 
a customer. He must be made to feel that business 
was flourishing. 

As the man stepped over the threshold Bob had the 
telephone receiver at his ear and was talking earnestly 
into the transmitter. 

“That’s correct,” he said as the man stood before 
him. “Right. We will accept your fifteen thousand 
cash to-morrow and let the thirty thousand remainder 
stand on a ten-year mortgage. What? Yes. Pll bring 
the deed around at eleven to-morrow morning. Good- 
by.” 

“Bob hung up the receiver and turned an important 
visage to the visitor. 

“ Now, sir.” he said, “ what cau I do for you?” 

“Why, I just came over.” said the man, grinning. 
* to connect your telephone instrument with the wires.” 





YE BROKEN VOWS 
¢ A LENTEN CONFESSION 
I swore off sweets, and then—ah me!— 
Dear Chloe came along, and she 
Raised her sweet lips in manner shy. 
And 
Well, anyhow, 
IT was a fool to make that vow, 
And he’d be thrice a sinful flat 
Who'd disappoint a girl like that! 


I swore off all tobacco, too, 
And meant to keep the vow all through, 
When to my very great regret 
Dear Phyllis lit a cigarette 
And passed it o’er with twinkling eye, 
And I— 
Well it’s no joke, 
But vows like that oft end in smoke. 


I vowed I'd lead a hermit’s life, 
And flee away from worldly strife. 
And spend six solid weeks away 
From all the joys of life so gay; 
And on the second day—well, Prue 
Hove into view, 
And smiled on me with such rare grace 
Iumining her lovely face 
That I— 
Ah me! Oh my!— 
What use the horrid truth to tell? 
Of course I fell, 

And left that hermit stunt to chumps 
Who have no stir left in their stumps. 
MORAL: 

To keep your Lenten curves and curls 


Go somewhere where there are no girls! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 











yright by Charles Frohman 
Julia Sanderson in ‘“‘The Sunshine Girl,” at the Knickerbocker 


Laurette Taylor in ‘Peg o’ My Heart,” at the Cort 
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A scene from ‘‘ Gypsy Life,’’ the new spectacle at the Hippodrome 
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UNCLE SAM’S WOMEN FLAG-MAKERS 


HE vast array of flags that 


sembled in New York, forming a 
glittering mosaic of color twenty 
miles Jong, was one of the most 
impressive and picturesque sights of 
the great naval pageant. Few, how- 
ever, who viewed this spectacle knew 
all these beautiful emblems, brilliant in many 
lines, with a wealth of choice embroidery, were the ex- 
clusive handiwork of women. The United States 
Naval Department has trained a group of fifty expert 
needlewomen in the New York Navy-Yard who cut 
out and finish the varied flags for the battle-ships, 
amounting to some 20,000 in a year. 

The flagroom is on the third floor of the Bureau of 
Kquipment Building. On entering the large room the 
visitor’s first impression is a blaze of color. Rolls of 
bright bunting are heaped up, waiting to be cut, while 
long lines of electrically driven sewing-machines, with 
women operators, are 
reeling off and putting 





BY WALTER L. BEASLEY 


white stars used on the flags are cut out by an in- 
genious machine, especially devised for this purpose, 
operated by electricity. Only a few years ago the 
stars were cut out by hand. Now a plunger, fitted with 
steel knives the shape and size of the star wanted, with 
a single down stroke cuts out from fifty to one hundred 
stars at a time. Some eight different sizes of stars 
are used, each having a special cutting-die. 

A good idea of the number of flags that must be 
carried by a large battle-ship can be gathered from 
the considerable pile fifteen feet long. and almost 
shoulder high, recently finished and sent aboard the 
United States Steamship Wyoming. The foreign flags 
are encased in thick paper bags. The name of the 
country is stenciled on the bottom. The remainder, 
including the tiags for ordinary use, signal sets, the 
international code, etc., are not wrapped, but tied in 
round bundles and lettered. The pile contains 480 
different flags, the regulation number every large war 
vessel of our navy has to carry, the material and 
making of which cost the government just $2.500 for 


each ship. This sum, multiplied by the number in the 
service, foots up to hundreds of thousands. It is 
necessary to equip them for all forms of ceremonial 
and official occasions, saluting and signaling, both at 
home and in foreign waters. With an extensive array 
of flags stored on board, the ship is prepared to meet 
all high-rank officials of any nation who may come 
aboard, or into whose waters the vessel may enter 
while on a cruise, and to observe the proper etiquette. 
The largest flag made is the United States ensign 
No. 1, with 48 stars, which is 36 feet long by 19 
wide and cost $40 to make. The President’s flag re- 
quires the longest time of any to complete, as it takes 
one woman a whole month to finish it. This consists of 
a blue ground with the coat of arms of the United 
States in the center. The life-size eagle, with long, out- 
stretched wings, and other emblems, are all hand- 
embroidered and involve the most patient work. This 
flag is made in two sizes, 10 feet by 14 feet, and 3 
feet by 5 feet. The embroidery silk used on this and 
other designs costs $9 a pound. The foreign flags are 
25 feet long and 13 

feet wide. Certain of 





the finishing touches 
to Ameriean and 
foreign ensigns of 
many different hues 
and patterns. The flags 
are cut out from 
measurements arranged 
on chalk-mark lines 
and metal markers on 
the floor. Large strips 
and certain designs can 
be more conveniently 
stitched in this way. 
Daily this checkered 
section of the floor is 
covered at all hours 
with different flags, 
with the women cut- 
ters at work. The final 
sewing is done on the 
machines, each of which 
is swiftly run by a 
small electric motor. 
Some of the women 
excel in sewing on 
the stars; others are 
skilled in finishing 





these are full of ani- 
mal shapes, curious de- 
signs, and marine land- 
scapes. They are, there- 
fore, difficult to make, 
and require a surpris- 
ing length of time to 
finish. This is notably 
true of the flags of the 
Central and South 
American republics, one 
of the most tedious 
being that of Salvador. 
This has for a large 
centerpiece a regular 
landscape consisting of 
a belching volcano, a 
rising sun, set in a 
varied design of draped 
banners, cactus 
branches, cornucopias, 
and a swastika in the 
ground of a_ rayed 
diamond, with the date 
of the independence of 
the nation inscribed at 
the top. Nearly one 








other parts of the flag. 
The thousands of 





hundred different pieces 
are used in this flag. 





























Skilled sewers inserting the centerpieces of foreign flags 


The ‘‘ Wyoming’s’”’ complete outfit of 480 different flags 





A REMARKABLE ART SHOW 


(Continued from page 13) 

by the artist himself, finding modeling in clay “ too 
vasy.” His example in this respect has been followed 
by a lot of the younger men. Of Brancusi’s sincerity 
there can be no doubt. His enthusiasm for the work 
of other artists whom he admires is, like his love for 
music, a sort of passion. He does not believe in the 
finality of any artist’s stvle, and believes that he will 
keep on changing indefinitely. 

Archipenko is a native of Kieff. He used to 
be an adherent of the Cubists, but is such no 
longer. It is said that he thoroughly disapproves of 
the recent influence of Picasso in the direction of 
extravagance. 

Matisse is better known here as a painter than a 
sculptor. He is a graduate of the Beaux Arts, but 
came early under the influence of Cézanne and Renoir. 
He has a wide following and his work is in great 
demand in Russia and Germany. 

The name of Matisse naturally suggests that of 
Picasso, a Spaniard who arrived in Paris at the age 
of seventeen, and has been active ever since. From the 
first his paintings had a market, every fresh change 
in his manner gaining new adherents and puzzling 
those who had bought his earlier work. He has hosts 
of imitators, against whom the charge is made that 
they do not express their own emotions or conceptions, 
but are concerned only in suggesting the method of 
their idolized master. 

One of the most interesting of the moderns is the 


late Henri Rousseau. He was a custom-house officer 
who took to art in middle life, working on Sundays. 
His friends used to consider it a good joke to tell him 
that he was a great man and well on the way to be- 
coming famous. The students, descendants of the 
students who jeered at Cézanne, would howl before his 
canvases at the Independents. But the fun-makers 
were unconscious prophets. Henri Rousseau, whose 
funeral even was half a joke with some, is now recog- 
nized as a true master by the men whose judgment 
has authority. 

Bonnard, formerly the pride of Julian’s, became 
through the influence of Serusier, a follower of Gau- 
guin and Redon. He paints big pictures, and has done 
decorations in collaboration with Roussel and Vuil- 
lard. One of his pet theories is that artists ought not 
to accept official honors of any sort. 

Denis is the philosopher of the moderns, and is noted 
as a teacher. Some say that his work goes to prove 
that a man cannot be a great theorist and a great 
original artist at the same time. One of Denis’s 
notable works is a series of water-colors illustrating 
the “ Little Flowers ” of St. Francis of Assisi. Dufy, 
like Brancusi, has hidden himself from the world for 
the purpose of growth. He uses decorative work for 
pot-boiling purposes. Gleizes used to be an Impres- 


“sionist, but now strives to conceal any signs of that 


influence in his work. 
Seurat’s work is very scarce, and since his death 
has fetched big prices. He is akin as an artist to 
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Seurat. They became friends when they discovered 
that they had been going along parallel lines without 
knowing it. Vallotton is best known for his black- 
and-white work and his vigorous use of the line. He 
is noted, among other things, as a fine portraitist. The 
lithographs of Toulouse Lautree were exhibited in 
this city some years ago. Sousa-Cardoza is a Portu- 
guese whose paintings have a great vogue in Moscow 
and Berlin. 

Here are some remarks made recently which are 
worthy of the attention of those who go to the exhi- 
bition at the Sixty-ninth Regiment Armory: 

‘a man prominent in art and literature in Berlin 
said: 

“The amateur always searches among the imitators 
for the ‘new greatness’; the independent searcher 
he passes by; the collector of the imitators of the 
French moderns, the very men who formerly bought 
pictures by Kiesel and Defregger.” 

The robust Munch said, ‘‘ What have I to say about 
my present style of painting? It is as I feel at present. 
Maybe the worst thing I do will be soft and delicate, 
or dark and gloomy. My work of to-day represents 
a period only.” 

Leon Stein said, “ Van Gogh is a great personality, 
but not a great artist. Cézanne and Matisse began to 
paint where he left off.” 

The moral is that there is nothing final in art, no 
last word, and that the main thing is not to be taken 
in on one hand, and not to be blind on the other, 
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Drawn by Angus Mac Donalt 


WHERE THE OPPORTUNITY SEEKS THE MAN 








FINANCE 


BY FRANKLIN ESCHER 


The Wall Street of Yesterday and To-day 


DEVELOPMENTS WHICH HAVE BROUGHT ABOUT GREAT CHANGES IN THE ACTIVITIES OF THE “STREET” 





ALL STREET to-day is really a very 
ditferent sort of a place from what 
it was say ten years ago—and the 
change has been all in the direction 
> of improvement. People still gamble 
YN in stocks and Wall Street still offers 
key them the facilities for doing it, but 
7 th business of gambling in stocks 
eat S09 for its own and for outsiders’ ac- 
count is by no means as important a part of the work 
of Wall Street as it used to be. The term “ Wall 
Street,” indeed, has in recent years come to have a 
largely changed meaning. When a man spoke of 
“Wall Street” he used to mean one thing and one 
thing only—the great speculative system by which 
prices of shares and bonds were moved up and down 
on the Stock Exchange. There is still a system and 
stock-prices are still moved up and down on the Ex- 
change, but when a man speaks of “ Wall Street ” 
these days he doesn’t mean that—at least, not if he 
knows what he is talking about. The real Wall Street 
of to-day, the part of it that counts, isn’t nearly so 
much interested in promoting stock-trading as it is 
in financing industrial enterprise and bringing out new 
issues of stocks and bonds. When you speak of a 
man being “in Wall Street” these days you don’t 
mean a man who spends all his time hanging over a 
stock-ticker, trying to get people to spend their money 
tor the privilege of being allowed to guess whether the 
market is going up or down. You are far more apt to 
mean a. man whose firm is busy developing water- 
powers in California or electric railways in Iowa or 
timber lands in Florida, with the idea of placing the 
securities of these concerns with its investment 
clientéle. 

Every Wall Street house isn’t engaged in the laud- 
able task of developing the country’s natural resources 
hy any means, or even of finding the money to do so, 
but a large and growing number of them are. The 
change from not so many years ago when that sort of 
thing was left almost exclusively to the “ banking 
houses,” is, indeed, remarkable. Every now and then 
a brokerage house would get interested in some indus- 
trial project and start developing it with its own 
and its clients’ resources, but as a rule the line was 
very sharply drawn. That is no longer the case. 
There are still houses which cater to speculative 
business exclusively and which derive their profits 
from the commissions they charge for buying and sell- 
ing active stocks on the floor of the Exchange, but 
their number is steadily decreasing. It is no longer 
a case of one class of firms doing an exclusively specu- 
lative, and another class of firms an exclusively invest- 
ment, business. <All through the Street the old-line 
commission-houses are to be found turning more and 
more to investment business—if not developing indus- 
trial projects of their own, establishing bond depart- 
ments and working to distribute the securities of other 
houses that do. 

This is an important change and it is going on to 
a greater extent than most people imagine. It is not 
simply that a few Wall Street houses have chosen to 
establish bond departments. The fact of the matter 
is that the character of the business being done is 
gradually changing and that the Wall Street houses 
are readjusting their organizations accordingly. For 
the man who wants to send in his check for a thousand 
dollars with an order to buy a hundred Union Pa- 
cifie or some other active high-priced stock, facilities 
must still be provided. But that isn’t the kind of 
business the good houses are after these days. What 
they want to see is not the kind of an account that 
burns itself out in a month or two and disappears in 
a puff of smoke, but the kind of an account that grows 
gradually, throwing off commissions for years to 
come. The old idea was to let a “ customer ” trade as 
recklessly as he liked, getting the maximum amount 
of eighths out of the account before it reached its 
inevitable end. The new idea is to confine operations 
to safer paths, receiving, of course, a smaller amount 
in commissions, but building up gradually a satisfied 
and lucative clientéle. 

What is responsible for the change—moral uplift on 
the part of the people, which has shown them the evil 
of speculation? Not that so much, probably, as cer- 
tain very practical developments of recent years. 
First and most important, probably, the fact that the 
public has been, as they sav in the Street, “ put wise ” 
to many of the methods by which it was being 
separated from its hard-earned cash. Secondly, the 
fact that in investment matters, through the very 
general establishment of finance departments by the 
magazines, the education of the public has made great 
progress. Thirdly, that through the enforcement of 
the anti-trust laws and the requirement of full earn- 
ings statements by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in recent years, the most powerful of the specula- 
tive influences have been removed from the securities 
markets altogether. Fourthly, the fact that there has 
come into existence during the past decade a vast 
volume of public utility and other new securities so 
attractive from an investment standpoint as to bring 
them into direct and successful competition with the 
market for speculative stocks. 

That the first of the four influences mentioned, the 
glimpse behind the scenes the public has had, has done 
more than anything else to discourage speculation, is 


generally admitted in Wall Street. Ten years ago the 
public, even that part of it that dabbled in stocks, 
krew mighty little about what was actually going on. 
Then came Mr. Lawson’s revelations and the dis- 
closures concerning the life-insurance business. Fol- 
lowing that came a string of investigations, lasting 
right down to the present, and the results of which 
have been given widespread and in many cases sensa- 
tional publicity. That the public, under the circum- 
stances, should have become alarmed and should have 
refused to continue playing a game in which it had 
been proved that the dice were “loaded” and the 
decks of playing-cards were “cold” is anything but 
surprising. 

The second thing which has operated to hurt the old 
speculative game and to bring about the improvement 
of conditions in Wall Street is the advance made in 
the education of the public in the science of invest- 
ment. As a people we are still far behind the French 
or the English, or, indeed, any of the Old World 
nations, in our knowledge of how to take care of the 
money we make. But that we have made great strides 
forward, especially since the panic of 1907 impressed 
so forcibly upon us the necessity of knowing about 
these things, is undoubtedly true. And with the 
accession of knowledge on investment matters has 
naturally come a lessened inclination to frivol away 
money speculatively. As the public, from its reading 
of intelligent articles and comment in the periodical 
press has awakened to the realization of what can be 
done with a little money intelligently invested, the 
amount available for narrow margin speculation has 
steadily diminished. General education is by many 
people held to be the greatest. preventative of crime. 
Education in matters financial ehas certainly gone a 
long way toward rooting out the vice of petty market 
gambling. 

Then, in the third place, the greater degree to which 
the government has exercised its regulatory power 
over the corporations during the past few years has 
greatly lessened the lure of the markets. Take, for in- 
stance, the years just before the first serious attempts 
were made to enforce the Sherman anti-trust law—the 
period, say, between 1900 and 1906, which Wall Street 
looks back upon as the “good old days.” Why was 
the public continuously in the market at that time? 
Primarily because of the deals and rumors of deals 
which were in the air and which would every once in 
a while really crystallize in some big consolidation out 
of which those who were in “on the ground floor” 
would make millions. With the law covering these 
big combinations regarded as a dead letter, no con- 
solidation mooted was too wild for accomplishment— 
or at any rate for use as speculative and manipulative 
material. Through continuous reports as to what was 
about to happen in this direction and that, the public 
was kept in a ferment of speculative anticipation. 
That, of course, was only possible as long as_ the 
government let the corporations do as_ they liked. 
As soon as the trust law began to be enforced the num- 
ber of deal rumors began to fall off, the public re- 
fusing longer to “bite” on stories. of amalgamation 
and consolidation. 

And then, just at this time when these various things 
were operating to check the publie’s belief that there 
was money to be made gambling in the stock-market. 
there developed the fourth great deterring influence— 
the creation of a new class of investment securities, 
safe, and yielding a high rate of income. Public- 
utility securities, of course, and securities based on 
the country’s natural resources, had been in existence 
for years, but never down to the time of the panic 
had they attained any great vogue among investors. 
Following that episode, however, and the “showing 
up” of many of the old-established securities which 
took place, the new publie utility and other bonds 
began to make great strides in popular favor. Within 
the short space of a year or two, hundreds of millions 
of dollars, actually, were being diverted from the 
securities comprising what had previously been known 
as the “market,” into investment shares and bonds 
of this kind. 

By the operation of these four important influences 
and others which might be mentioned, a very great 
change has been brought about in the character of the 
business being done in Wall Street—a change of which 
the following are some of the more visible manifesta- 
tions: 

In the first place the amount of “ margin-trading ” 
carried on is very much less than it used to be and 
there has been a good deal of revision of brokers’ 
ideas as to the desirability of this kind of business. 
We are still very far from the millennium, and there 
are yet plenty of firms which maintain elaborate 
organizations for getting people to trade actively in 
the market, but even here the tendency is toward re- 
quiring larger margins and the abandonment of the 
“ puller-in ” methods which have disgraced the busi- 
ness in the past. Refuse to do margin business ?— 
refuse to buy stock for a man, for instance, who has 
plenty of money, but who happens to have it tem- 
porarily tied up?—not much! Wall Street has no 
such silly ideas as that. But to have some small 
customer put up a check for $500 with the request 
to buy a hundred Canadian or Union Pacific or some 
other high-priced “ fast-mover ”—that sort of business 
is largely a thing of the past. It is done still, in 








some offices, but sentiment against it is unmistakable 
and, unquestionably, growing in force. 

Another visible sign is the interest so many Wall 
Street houses are taking in industrial-development 
projects all over the country and the bond depart- 
ments they have organized to effect the distribution of 
the securities of these concerns. By any number of 
firms which formerly confined themselves to purely 
brokerage operations in the active stocks traded in 
ou the Board, the business of developing industrial 
enterprises of various sorts has been gone into on a 
large scale. Other houses, again, not, perhaps, equipped 
for doing this business, have allied themselves with 
those that are, so far as the distribution of the 
securities is concerned. Rarely, indeed, does one find 
a firm in Wall Street these days which is not either 
itself directly interested in some such venture or is 
not aiding in distributing securities put out by some 
firm that is. 

With the extension of their business into this field 
there have come to these houses, necessarily, added 
obligations and responsibilities. When a firm buys 
for a client a stock like Steel or Pennsylvania it 
assumes practically no responsibility at all—the facts 
with regard to these properties are open to everybody 
and the man who buys their stocks is supposed to be 
able to judge their value for himself, But with the 
shares or bonds of an interurban railway out in 
Dakota or an electric power plant in Colorado, which 
are being distributed among its clients by some Wall 
Street house, it is very different, However full may 
be the reports on the property and however complete 
the earnings statements may be, it is bound to be 
mainly a matter of good faith and of knowledge of 
the conditions on the part of the house back of the 
issue. Toward those of its clients who buy the securi- 
ties, therefore, the firm necessarily assumes a certain 
degree of obligation not only with regard to the good- 
ness of the securities, but with regard to keeping up 
a market in them. 

A third very visible sign of the change in conditions 
is the greatly increased effort on the part of most of 
the Wall Street houses to keep their clientéle in touch 
with current investment conditions and new develop- 
ments. The old-fashioned ‘“ market-letter” guessing 
at the course of prices has been practically super- 
seded by circulars, sent out regularly, many of which 
are in themselves an almost complete chronicle of 
events in the world of finance. The amount of such 
literature being sent out is very large and some of it 
has a really high educational value. Besides special 
discussions of particularly important current invest- 
ment happenings, many firms spend thousands of 
dollars each vear in what amounts practically to a 
bulletin service to its customers. Some firms, indeed, 
are going so far as to publish regular monthly maga- 
zines. 

All this is in line with the present-day demand for 
publicity in corporation affairs. Ten years ago there 
was hardly a big industrial company in the country 
issuing reports of any value from the standpoint of 
the investor in its securities. To-day there are more 
hig companies which do issue full and trustworthy 
reports than do not, some of these reports being 
marvels of analysis of the company’s business and com- 
piled almost regardless of trouble and expense. And 
with the railroads, of course, the degree of publicity 
attained as to operations and earnings has been even 
more marked. Six years ago the Interstate Commerce 
Commission took the matter up and finally prescribed 
a regular and comprehensive form in which all earn- 
ings statements must be made. The man nowadays 
who puts his money into railroad securities without 
knowing just about what he is getting has only him- 
self to blame. That is a big change from the days of 
Jim Fiske and old Dan Drew and their overworked 
printing presses. 

In the compilation and dissemination in a readily 
understandable form of all these newly available 
statistics as to earnings and operations, the Wall 
Street houses are playing an important part. To do it 
many of them have had to establish regular statistical 
departments, which has necessitated the employment 
of high-priced men, hut in most cases the expenditure 
has not been begrudged. In -the new order of things 
definite and absolute knowledge of investment matters 
has taken the place of “well authenticated rumor ” 
and “inside information.” The investor who buys 
stocks or bonds nowadays doesn’t want to know what 
somebody is reported to have told somebody else about 
how the company is doing. What he wants to know is 
exactly what the company is earning now, what it 
earned last. year, and how the figures were arrived at. 
That is the information which he looks to his broker 
to furnish. And only too well-does the broker know 
that unless he does furnish it the prospective in- 
vestor will go to some other broker who will. 

A further long list of visible signs of the new order 
of things in Wall Street might be given, but from what 
has been said it ought to be plain enough how great 
has been the change from the conditions of only a few 
years ago. Can any one deny the improvement which 
has taken place? And is it not reasonable to assume 
that just as conditions in the “Street” are better 
now than they were a few years ago, conditions a few 
years hence will show many of the present remaining 
ills and evils to have been corrected? 
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Ingenious Detection of Forgery 


Most ingenious means are nowadays 
employed in the detection of forgery. It 
is a very clever forger indeed who can 
deceive the up-to-date expert in chirog- 
raphy. 

As has been pointed out by Sandberg, 
the expert may put a juror to the proof 
that out of a dozen signatures of his own 
name no two will be alike in general form. 
Then the expert may turn to the au- 
thentic and forged signatures in almost 
any case and show to the layman that the 


first question of forgery arose from the. 


fact that these two signatures are at 
first glance identically alike almost to 
the minutest detail. The forger has been 
too skilful. He has held to the old prin- 
ciple of copying the authentic signature 
that he has at hand, and the consequence 
is that the more nearly he can reproduce 
the signature in every proportion the more 
readily can the forgery be proved. 

A most significant fact upon which the 
expert may base his investigations of 
possible forgery is that every one has 
his “pen scope.” This technical term 
describes the average stretch of paper that 
one may cover without lifting the pen 
from paper and shifting the hand to con- 
tinue the line. 

In the case of signature, it should be 
one of the easiest and least studied group 
of words that the writer should be called 
upon to put upon paper. In writing a 
letter, for instance, the pen scope through- 
out may exhibit an average stretch of 
one inch for the text of the letter, while 
in the signature the whole length of the 
name, twice as long, may be covered. But 
if the writer covers the full stretch of 
his name in this way, the expert may 
prove by the shorter pen scope of the 
copyist that the studied copy is a forgery 
on its face. For, however free of stroke 
the forger may naturally be, his effort to 
produce a facsimile of another’s signature 
will render his scope shorter than that of 
the original signer. 

A common means of reproducing a sig- 
nature is to place the original signature 
on a piece of glass, lay another piece of 
glass on top of it, and fasten the paper 
that is to receive the forgery on top of 
that. Then by holding the glass strips 
to a bright light the original signature 
casts a shadow through; and this may 
be traced in pencil. From this the ink 
forgery is made. When, however, a 
forgery accomplished by this means is 
placed under a strong magnifying-glass it 
will not pass muster. If the original has 
a strong down strike on the c: apital let- 
ters, the movement will be free and will 
leave the pen lines with smooth edges. 
The individual who is tracing such letters 
cannot trust himself to the same free 
movement of the pen, and the result 
shows, under the glass, hesitaney and un- 
certainty. 

A new means of detecting forgery has 
been suggested. A doctor has advanced 
the theory that the pen in the hand of 
a writer serves in a modified degree the 
same end as the sphygmograph, which 
traces the heart’s action, and that in a 


person’s handwriting one can see, by pro- | 


jecting the letters greatly magnified on a 


screen, the scarcely perceptible turns and ! 
quivers made in the lines by the action 
/ 


of that person’s peculiar pulsation. 

To demonstrate this an experiment was 
made at Charing Cross Hospital. A num- 
ber of persons suffering from heart dis- 
ease wrote an exercise in their ordinary 
handwriting. The different manuscripts 


were then taken and examined micro- 
scopically. By throwing them highly 


magnified on a screen, the jerks or in- 
voluntary motions due to the patient’s 
peculiar pulsation were distinctly visible. 

The handwriting of persons in normal 
health does not, however, always show 
their pulse-beats. What one can say is 
that when a document purporting to be 
written by a certain person contains 
traces of pulse- beats and the normal 
handwriting of that person does not show 
them, then clearly the document is a 
forgery. 





The Mystery of the Eel 


ONE of the great mysteries of natural 
history has been the reproduction of the 
cel. No fish is more common in the rivers 
of both continents, yet of the millions of 
cels examined in Europe and America not 
one was ever found containing spawn or 
giving evidence of its place or method of 
propagation. It was known that each 
autumn all the ells that could get away 
migrated down and out of the rivers and 
bays and made for the open sea. Every 
“pring hosts of small eels, or “ elvers,” so 
(delicate and translucent that they were 
known in England as “glass eels,” in- 
vade the estuaries and wriggle up the 
rivers by night, growing in size and color 
as they penetrate inland. Many years 
ago naturalists discovered in the sea 
small transparent swimming creatures of 
inknown affinity which they called 
leptocephali. Years later it was dis- 
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closed that these increased in size and 
turned into eels—that is, they were a 
younger stage of “elvers.” Subsequent 
observers obtained these still younger, 
capturing them far out in the ocean, 
sometimes close to the surface, some- 
times below it down to a depth of 
one hundred and fifty fathoms or so. 
Like most other small organisms in the 
surface layers of the sea, they were almost 
invisible, so perfectly so that it was hard 
to find them when brought up in the nets. 
Professor Gran, who completed the solv- 
ing of the mystery during the oceanic 
survey work of the Michael Sars expedi- 
tion, says that eel larve are “so trans- 
parent that when sorting them out of the 
living material captured one can only see 
their small black eyes; even their blood 
is transparent and perfectly devoid of 
hemaglobin.” 

Thus it became established that these 
leptocephali, shaped like willow leaves, 
were eel larve bern in the spring in the 
open ocean. But where? The Michael 
Sars men discovered that when the eels 
go down to the sea in the fall they swim 
away to the warm south, and there in the 
northern edge of the tropic zone they de- 
velop and emit clouds of spawn which 
floats up and hatches at the surface. The 
larve drift north with the Gulf Stream, 
growing and changing as they go. How 
long it takes for any one individual to 
reach the latiture of ‘Europe is unknown, 
and perhaps varies much. Doubtless the 
vast majority are eaten on the way; but, 
at any rate, each spring enough have ar- 
rived in northern waters and are sufficient- 
ly mature to repopulate the rivers. Where 
the American eels spawn is not yet 
known; but doubtless it will be found 
to be in the ocean off the Bahamas and 
southward. 





Rose-leaf Beads 


THE art of making beads from rose 
leaves was for a long time lost, but with- 
in recent years it has been revived and 
there are now in this country persons pos- 
sessing the secret of turning out these 
beads. 

The tradition is that when the Crusaders 
returned from the East numbers of them 
were possessed of the secret of making 
attar of roses. A factory for the manu- 
facture of this perfume was set up near 
an Italian convent. The perfume was 
made and the rose pulp remaining was 
discarded as worthless. The nuns gath- 
ered up this odorous mass and by experi- 
ment developed the art of making from 
it beads for their rosaries. 

As now treated the fresh rose leaves 
are thrown, handful by handful, into the 
hopper of an ordinary kitchen meat- 
chopper. A dish is placed beneath to 
catch the flood of juices that pours from 
them as they are ground. These juices 
are poured back upon the pulp; and the 
wet mass is then spread on an iron baking- 
pan. It is the contact of the iron that re- 
sults in the jet-black color which is eventu- 
ally seen in the beads. 

For twenty-four hours the mass remains 
on the pan, being occasionally turned and 
stirred with a knife in order that every 
portion of the mass may be brought in 
contact with the iron. When this is ac- 
complished, the mass is run through the 
hopper again and put back upon the pan, 
an operation which is repeated nine times. 
Then the mass has taken on the appear- 
ance of a fine coal-black dough, with 
absolutely no resemblance to rose leaves, 
but, curiously enough, retaining all their 
scent. 

At the end of the ninth day the paste 
is generally rolled, but only experience 
can determine whether it is ready or 
whether further drying is necessary. If 
too dry, it may be moistened with a little 
water. When the paste is ready to roll, 
it will retain any form into which it is 
molded. If too hard, it will crack. 

For beads a sufficient quantity of pulp 
is pinched out to make a bead as large 
again as is required. It is manipulated 
until the desired spherical form is  ob- 
tained, and is then left on a flat surface 
to harden. Twenty-four hours later it is 
rolled again, smocthed and compressed, 
and left to harden for another day. A 
wire or a hat-pin may be used to pierce 
the beads through the center, and the 
beads may be left upon the wire or the 
pin to harden. 





Sunshine and the Skin 


Proressor H. D. Gibbs, of the Univer- 
sity of Manila, has made some interesting 
experiments upon the effect of the tropical 
sun upon man and other animals. He 
took the temperature of the skin of sev- 
eral human subjects of different races and 
then exposed them directly to the sun, 
protected by the hair or by various kinds 
of garments. He also took the tempera- 
tures of monkeys and rabbits. 

He found that in the shade the tempera- 
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ture of man’s skin remains constantly be- 
low that of the monkey; in the sunshine 
the temperature of the least pigmented 
skin rises most rapidly at first, but later 
the highly colored skin maintains the 
higher temperature—if the exposure is not 
prolonged too much. After prolonged ex- 
posure there is experienced an irritation 
of the nerve endings of the skin and at 
times even an inflammation of the minute 
blood vessels, due to the large quantities 
and rapid circulation of the “blood in the 
en: In pigmented skins this ef- 
fect is not observed, the pigment thus 
serving as a true protection. 

While the dark skin absorbs heat more 
rapidly than the light skin, it also radi- 
ates heat more rapidly. When in the full 
light of the sun the dark body is less able 
to resist the glare than the less pigmented 
one. Monkeys with gray hair maintain 
a normal subcutaneous temperature in the 
shade and appear at ease; but when, after 
exposure to the sun, the temperature rises 
to 119 degrees, Fahrenheit, death ensues 
within an hour and sometimes in thirty 
minutes. White, black, and gray rabbits 
also die on prolonged exposure to the 
sun; first the black and last the white. 

According to Dr. Gibbs, the best cloth- 
ing for the protection of the body against 
the sunshine should give a maximum of 
shade without cutting off the circulation 
of the air or the evaporation of perspira- 
tion. The superiority of white covering 
as a means of reflecting the rays of the 
sun is shown by his experiments with 
white rabbits and some experiments with 
clothing. Ideal conditions are furnished 
by white umbrellas with green linings 
and garments as light in weight as _pos- 
sible. A white helmet with a wide brim 
so arranged that the band does not touch 
the head, allowing free passage of air, is 
the best substitute for an umbrella. Noth- 
ing would seem to justify the use of heavy 
hats in tropical countries. 





A Huge Herring Harvest 


YARMOUTH waters have yielded a rich 
harvest during the past fishing season. 
Herring have appeared in draughts un- 
equaled in a thousand years’ experience of 
the industry. The total take from Sep- 
tember to the end of November will, it 
is estimated, be at least 700,000,000 fish. 
This is an increase of about 350,000,000 
on the record of two years ago and 150.- 
000,000 on last year’s yield. To take one 
instance in the ‘general success attending 
fishermen, a single “ drifter,” or herring. 
boat, went into Lowestoft with a catch 
of 150,000 herring. These netted over 
$20 a “cran,” which is about 1,000 fish. 

This coast does a big export trade. 
There is a growing demand from Russia 
and Siberia. Some 480,000 tubs have al- 
ready been exported from Yarmouth, and 
a further quautity is still in course of 
shipment. Herring refuse is used as a 
fertilizer. Of the thousand and more 
boats owned by fishermen, which, inclusive 
of their tackle, represent a capital of 
$50,000,000, a large percentage are Scotch. 

A mystery attaches to the movements 
of the herring. It is not known exactly 
where the big shoals come from. Another 
curious fact is that as drift nets increase 
in number and tackle improves the fish ap- 
pear to multiply accordingly. A single 
herring is capable of producing three- 
quarters of a million eggs. Hence limita- 
tion of destructive apparatus w ould cause 
a big increase in thé quantities of fish. 

The drift net in use is a surface net, 
and dees not imprison the fish. Only 
those are caught which swim in and for 
centuries it has been made of a mesh 
large enough to’ let undersized fish slip 
through. Bigger fish are caught by the 
gill net. The “ drifter,” however, is threat- 


ened by the trawler, whose net is ‘so 
weighted with chains that it drags 
through the sand, and it is braided so 


close that not the smallest fish escapes. 
Asgherring spawn is viscous, clinging to 
thé bottom of the sea, it is destroyed by 
the: trawi net and not touched by the 
drift. 





Metals that Kill Microbes 


EXPERIMENT seems to show that there 
are certain metals which are capable of 
destroying microbes that come in contact 
with them. 

The microbes experimented with were 
cultivated for the purpose in jelly spread 
ofi a plate, and pieces of metal were 
dropped upon the jelly while it was still 
moist. 

Any metal that had the property of 
arresting the development of the microbes 
destroyed them, not only just under the 
place where it lay, but for a narrow space 
around it. The width of this space varied 
both with the kind of metal and the kind 
of microbe. 

Pure gold, when freshly cleaned and 
burnished, had no effect upon the micrebes. 
Pure nickel and platinum and a few other 
metals also failed to affect the organisms. 





But cadmium, copper, brass, zine, and 
silver destroyed them, the first-named 
metal especially acting quickly and ef- 
fectively. 

It has been observed that the metals 
that affected the microbes were those that 
are readily attacked by chemical reagents, 
while those that resist such reagents, like 
fold. had no effect. From this fact it has 
been concluded that the action upon the 
organisms is due to a solution of the 
metals taking place in the jelly. 





The Split-log Drag 


THE split log is due to the ingenuity 
of a Missouri farmer, who, to improve 
the condition of the highway between his 
farm and the neighboring village, devised 
a rude contrivance to smooth “the rough 
places and round up the surface from the 
ditch to the center so as te drain off the 
water. 

This device was most simple, since it 
consisted of a log split into two equal 
parts, with a few braces between them, 
and a chain by which the horses hauled 
the drag. It was tried after a rain when 
the road was soft, and it worked so well 
that its fame soon traveled far and wide. 

This was the beginning of the split-log 
drag, the improved form of which any 
farmer can make in a short time. It has 
revolutionized the work of maintaining 
dirt roads, work which had always been 
expensive and ineffective. 





A DIFFERENCE 
It Paid This Man to Change Food. 





“What is called ‘good living’ eventually 
brought me to a condition quite the reverse 
of good health,” writes a N. Y. merchant. 

“Improper eating told on me till my 
stomach became so weak that food nause- 
ated me, even the lightest and simplest 
lunch, and I was much depressed after a 
night of uneasy slumber, unfitting me for 
business. 

“This condition was discouraging, as I 
could find no way to improve it. Then I 
saw the advertisement of Grape-Nuts food 
and decided to try it, and became delighted 
with the result. 

“For the past three years I have used 
Grape-Nuts and nothing else for my 
breakfast and for lunch before retiring. It 
speedily set my stomach right and I con- 
gratulate myself that I have regained my 
health. There is no greater comfort for a 
tired man than a lunch of Grape-Nuts. It 
insures restful sleep and an awakening in 
the morning with a feeling of buoyant 
courage and hopefulness. 

“Grape-Nuts has been a boon to my 
whole family. It has made of our 2- 
year-old boy, who used to be unable to 
digest much of anything, a robust, healthy 
little rascal weighing 32 pounds. Mankind 
certainly owes a debt of gratitude to the 
expert who invented this perfect food.” 
Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. ‘There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time.to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ax 





The aging of a cocktail is as 
necessary to perfect flavor 
as the aging of wine or whisky. 


The delicious flavor and aroma of 


Club Cocktails 


is due not alone to the precise 
blending of the choicest liquors 
obtainable, but to the fact that 
they are softened to mellowness 
by aging before bottling. 
Manhattan, Martini and other 


standard blends, botiled, ready 
to serve through cracked ice. 


Refuse Substitutes. 
AT ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., Sole Props. 
Hartford New York 








THE BOYS’ MAGAZINE — FREE ! 


Send us the names and addresses of 5 boys ‘from 8 to 18 years 
old) and we'll send you a copy of this splendid magazine free. 
Great stories—beautiful illustrations—handsome covers in colors. 
Edited by WALTER CAMP. Departments devoted to Electricity, 
Mechanics, Js Photography, Boy Scouts, Carpentry, 
Stamps and Coi' 

THE SCOTT ¥. SREDFIEL D CO., 235 Main St., Smethport, Pa. 




















“How to Make the 
Home Attractive” 
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“A Prince of the Bluest Blood” 


SOME RECENT ‘WORST SELLERS” 
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“‘Short Talks on Health for the Busy Man” 


‘“‘Flippant Flora, or a Venus Come to Earth” 


“She Loved But Once” 


“Growing Things for Beauty’s Sake” 
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My ku, 


“Girlie Girls, or Tiny’s Triumphs’”’ . 


AND THEIR AUTHORS 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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The Starfish and the Oyster 


THE worst natural enemy the oyster- 
planter on the Northern coast has to con- 
tend with is the starfish, or “ five finger,” 
which in the older tracts is so numerous 
that great tangles of rope or some similar 
contrivance must be dragged over the beds 
frequently to free them somewhat from 
the pest. Here is a foe against which the 
strong shell of the oyster or other bivalve 
is little protection, for this foe has learned 
to circumvent the defense. This it does 
simply by strength and patience. Finding 
an oyster or clam on the sea bottom, the 
starfish creeps upon it and clutches it 
tightly with its five arms, placing its 
central body, where the mouth opens, over 
the “nib” of the oyster, or the meeting 
edges of the shells in the case of a clam 
or scallop. Then it simply sits tight— 
very tight. All along the lower surface 
of its arms two rows of small membranous 
tube feet protrude from holes in its tough 
coat, and these are now filled with water 
and made to serve as suckers. Thus the 
starfish has a pull. The bivalve learns 
of the siege and takes a new grip on its 
shells through the powerful muscle by 
which it holds them shut, though usually 
it prefers its door to be ajar a little so 
as to admit the constant stream of water 
which automatically brings food and 
oxygen. It is never long between drinks 
with a submerged bivalve, whence perhaps 
the classic simile “ happy as a clam.” 

But by and by it becomes tired of hold- 
ing its shells so firmly shut. Fatigued 
and somewhat asphyxiated, the steady 
pulling of the robber tells, and presently 
the shells open. Then the “ five finger” 
proceeds to the reward of its patience. 
Out from the notched rim of its mouth 
it slowly pushes a little of the baglike 
stomach whose folds reach back into the 
hollow of the arms and thrusts it inside 
the oyster’s defenses and against its flesh. 
A sucking action and the effect of the 
gastric juice together consume the flesh, 
and the process continues till the meal is 
concluded and the dish is clean. 
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EVERY OPERA SINGER HIS 
OWN MUSIC CRITIC 


CARUSO (STANDING) AND SCOTTI (SEATED) 

CRITICIZING THE REPRODUCTION OF ONE OF 

THEIR FAMOUS DUETS ON A_ TALKING- 
MACHINE 





Soap 


THE origin of soap is not to be referred 
to any particular date. Mention of it is 
made in the Bible as being in use at a 
period antedating by several centuries the 
birth of Christ. In the Scriptures it is 
calied borith. 

The ruins of Pompeii have revealed an 
antique soap factory, with all the vessels 
and paraphernalia pertaining to the in- 
dustry, not to mention specimens of the 
Pompeian soap itself. A distinguished 
British archeologist was, while in Pom- 
peii, fortunate enough to obtain samples 
of this old soap, together with a quantity 
of a peculiar white clay of a_ highly 
Saponaceous nature and possessing ex- 
traordinary detergent properties. This 
was taken from the bottom of a_ well 
sunk inside the soap factory, the spring 
from which, no doubt, the Pompeian soap- 
makers cbtained the water used in the 
manufacture of their product. 








« JHE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENT is 
ora HOUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a 
+ th 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTI- 
FRICE for the teeth. Delicions. 25 cents per Jar. s*« 





HARPER’S 


Americans can boast of the largest and 
finest equipped soap factories in the world, 
certain of which have a capacity of mil- 
lions of pounds a week. 

It is contended that the finest soaps 
are those made from olive oil. It is not 


surprising, therefore, that the olive-pro- 
ducing countries of southern Europe 


should have early acquired a world-wide 
reputation as soap producers. Their nat- 
ural advantages for such an industry are 
manifold.. On the one,hand, their climate 
and the fertility of their soil fit them 
for the cultivation of the olive, and, on 
the other hand, the immense supply of 
seaweed known as barilla or bariglia, 
from the ashes of which they have for 
many years prepared their caustic lyes, 
gives them an advantage over other soap 
producers. 

The discovery of a means of producing 
caustic soda in unlimited quantity from 
salt deposits and even from the ocean it- 
self had a remarkable influence upon the 
soap business, which has long since ceased 
to be a local industry. 

In its chief features, however, the 
process of making soap has changed but 
little since the days of the Pompeians. 


Many factories still employ the same 
methods as those followed in the old 
days. 


Until about three decades ago it was 
the custom of the soap-maker to discard 
all his waste lyes which contained glycer- 
ine, and in this way there must have beer 
wasted an enormous amount of valuable 
material. 

Chemistry has shown from what an 
enormous variety of sources there may 
be obtained the fatty matters employed in 
the making of soap. Every fish and ani- 
mal, every. fruit, flower, and plant, so it 
is claimed, vields its characteristic oil. 

While it is true that the process of 
making soap is a very simple one, like 
many other simple processes it may be 
done in a slipshod manner. Many badly 
made soaps contain a great deal of free 
alkali, the effect of which is to destroy 
linen, cotton, and cther fabries, while it 
acts as a cautery upon the skin, causing 
sometimes painful sores and irritations. 





Cold Restores the Hair 


Hr who wishes to renew his failing 
hair should go to the polar regions, as 
cold is now said to be the best-known 
remedy for baldness. Sir Ernest Shackle- 
ton, the Antarctic explorer, says that the 
individuals who accompanied him on his 
recent expedition to the south pole re- 
turned, with one or two exceptions, with 
strong and magnificent crops of hair, al- 
though none of them were previously so 
favored. This phenomenon was observed 
a short time after the men entered the 
cold regions. The hair grew slowly, but 
became strong and very thick. A medical 
man of whom an explanation was asked 
attributed it either to the absence of 
germs or to the protection given the head 
by the constant wearing of fur. However, 
the director of some coid-storage rooms in 
London seems to have further proof of the 
efficacy of the low temperature. Among 
his operatives there is not a single bald- 
headed or sparse-haired man, due, he 
thinks without any question, to the fact 
that they work constantly in a tempera- 
ture considerably below freezing. 








The Growth of Buenos Ayres 


OF all the great cities, Buenos Ayres is 
said to ke growing the most rapidly. The 
most artistically built of the cities of the 
new world, it reminds the visitor of 
Madrid or Paris. This magnificent capital 
of the Argentine Republic had in 1800 
only 40,000 inhabitants; in 1852, 76,000; 
in 1869 187,000; in 1887, 429,000; in 
1895, 655,000; in 1904, 951,000; the census 
of 1910 brought it up to 1,282,117, while 
the population since that time has grown 
astonishingly. The mayor, in a_ recent 
public speech, said that in four years the 
population of Buenos Ayres, at the present 
rate of growth, would surpass that of 
Paris. 





Ivory for Billiard-balls 


THE experience of the workers who turn 
ivory for billiard-balls has shown that, as 
it dries, ivory shrinks. In the case of 
the tusk the shrinkage is greater in width 
than it is in length. 

The tusks of cow elephants have been 
found best adapted to the making of 
billiard-balls. The tusk of the female is 
not so curved as that of the male, and the 
fine “nerve passage” is not so clearly 
seen. 

Billiard-balls are turned in the rough 
and kept in a warm room for a long time, 
sometimes as long as two years. Then, 
after shrinking, they are turned again and 
to the “ true.” 
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Complete Visible Writing 


This is the great distinctive feature of the Model 10 





Complete Visible Writing means not only that the writing itself 
is visible, but that the operating machinery which produces the 
writing is also visible. Above all, it means that the keyboard is 


completely visible. 


Why? Because it is the only typewriter having a key for every 
character—hence the character printed by each key is always the same. 
This distinctive feature has won for the Smith Premier Typewriter 


a vast army of loyal users. 


Smith Premier Department 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(Incorporated) 
New York and Everywhere 





$92:50 Our Price 
for Next 30 Days! 


We now offer the Edwards “Steelcote”’ Garage (1913 
Model), direct from .factory, for $92.50. But to pro- 
tect ourselves from advancing prices of steel, we set a time limit 
upon the offer. We guarantee this record price for 30 days only. 
Just now we can save you $35.00 or more. 


Edwards Fireproof GARAGE 
Quickly Set Up Any Place 


An artistic, fireproof steel structure for private use. Gives ab- 
solute protection from sneak thieves, joy riders, fire, lightning, 
accidents, carelessness, etc. Saves §20 to $30 monthly in garage 
rent. Saves fime, werk, worry and trouble. Comes ready to 
setup. All parts cut and fitted. Simple, complete directions 
furnished. Absolutely rustproof. Joints and seams permanently 
tight. Practically indestructible. locks securely. Ample room 
for largest car and all equipment. Made by one of the largest 
makers of fortadde fireprooi buildings. Prompt, safe delivery and 
satisfaction guaranteed. Postal sent today brings new 56-page 
illustrated Garage Book 4y return mail. 


THE EDWARDS MANUFACTURING CO 
634-684 Eggleston Ave. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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BILLIARDS 


AT HOME 


Have your own Burrowes Billiard and Pool Table. 
A few cents per day will buy it. No special billiard 
room needed. Write for particulars. 

E. T. Burrowes Co., 229 Free St., Portland, Me. 





How to Know 
Architecture 


By 
FRANK E. WALLIS 


HE object of this book is to sim- 

plify the study of architecture 
so that even a child can understand 
it—more than that, be fascinated by 
the subject. For the first time it is 
believed that this has been done, and 
the subject made interesting to the 
average man and woman. Architect- 
ure and building are covered in this 
book as two branches of one subject. 
The object of the author can be 
plainly put thus: “After you have 
read this book you can, on looking at 
a building, say to what style and 
what period it belongs.” 


Very Fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 
Cloth, $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS 





For Liquor and Drug Users 


A scientific treatment which has cured half a 
million in the past thirty-three years, and the one 
treatment which has stood the severe test of 


time. 


Administered by medical experts, at the 


Keeley Institutes only. For full particulars write 


To the Following Keeley Institutes: 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dwight, I. 
Marion, Ind. 
Des Moines, Ia. 
Crab Orchard, Ky. 


Portland, Me. 
Omaha, Neb. 
Manchester, N. H. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Greensboro, N. C 
Columbus, Ohio. 





Oklahoma City, Okla., 918 N. Stiles st. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 812 N. Broad st. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 4246 Fifth ave. Gn 
Dallas, Tex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah. London, England. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Waukesha, Wis 

Winnipeg, Manitoba 
atemala City, Guatemala. 
Puebla, Mexico 








Costly Furs 


Lonpbon is one of the great fur markets 
of the world, and it is claimed that a 
year’s auction sales in that city often 
amount to more than twenty million 
dollars. 

Many curious incidents and caprices of 
the London market are recorded. For in- 
stance, ever since the Middle Ages ermine 
has been the fur of royalty, and it is still 
used in the trimming of the state gar- 
ments of kings and queens. In time, how- 
ever, it, fell into disfavor with women of 
fashion. White ermine skins became so 
cheap that the Canadian, Siberian, and 
Chinese hunters no longer sent them to 
market. About twenty years ago, how- 
ever, the word went around from some 
mysterious fashionable source that ermine 
should be once more the mode. Where- 
upon all the buyers began to demand 
ermine skins and the price went up to a 
high figure. As might be expected, the 
market was soon glutted. Chinese hunters 
sent to London no fewer than ten thou- 
sand ermine skins in the spring of one 
year. And then they promptly went out 
of fashion again. 

The ermine is white with the exception 
of the tip of its ‘tail, which is black. 
These tips, dressed with the white fur 
at regular intervals, make the spotting of 
black which is seen on state garments 
of ermine. 

One of the costliest of furs is the 
Siberian zibelline or sable, an animal 
which is said t6 be rapidly nearing the 
point of extermination. This little crea- 
ture, known to science as Mustela zibel- 
lina, is about eighteen inches long, with a 
bushy tail] and a sharp whiskered nose. It 
has a remarkably rich fur, dark brown or 
black, and very lustrous. 

The Imperial Court at St. Petersburg 
has always demanded that the finest of 
the zibellines be reserved for its use. They 
are known as “ crown zibellines.” 





Kitchens of Other Days 


THE kitchens of olden times seem to 
have been of extraordinary size, judging 
from the investigations recently made by 
an English historical society. At Hurst- 
monceux, for example, there was a 
kitchen twenty-eight feet high, with three 
huge fireplaces, and a bakehouse with an 
oven fourteen feet in diameter. ; 

There is an old Welsh kitchen near 
Llandudno, dating from the fifteenth cen- 
tury, which has many primitive culinary 
contrivances, now obsolete or superseded 
by modern devices. Among*these curious 
old devices maybe mentioned a meat- 
jack with a fly-wheel, a steel toasting- 
stand, and a fan, bellows. 

At Battle Abbey there is a curious old 
kitchen containing much of interest to 
the antiquary, and a kitchen at St. Mary’s 
Hall, Coventry, is remarkable for the 
famous “ knaves’ post” to which, it ap- 
pears, refractory scullions were tempo- 
rarily attached by way of punishment. 

There is a medieval kitchen at West- 
minster Abbey, although little remains by 
which to identify it aside from the rubble 
flooring, the buttery hatch, and an ad- 
joining cellar. Hampton Court Palace 
shows its “great kitchen,” with vaulted 
roof and sets of antlers on its walls. 

Englishmen of other days fully recog- 
nized the advantages of a large kitchen. 
There is extant an order, dated April 19, 
1206, wherein Hugh de Nevill is com- 
manded to have the king’s kitchen at 
Clarendon roofed with shingles and_ to 
cause two new kitchens to be erected, one 
at Marlborough and the other at Ludgers- 
hall, in which “to dress” the royal 
dinners. In this order it is stated that 
“it is particularly directed that each 
kitchen shal] be provided with a furnace 
sufficiently large to roast two or three 
oxen.” 





The Pumpkin 


THERE seems to exist considerable doubt 
as to the origin of the pumpkin. While 
it is certain that the pumpkin, in all its 
forms, is nowhere more highly esteemed 
than in this country, it is by no means 
certain that it had its birth in America, 
although some authorities claim that it 
is native to our soil. They contend that 
the aborigines of America planted it with 
their maize. 

Authorities incline to the view that the 
pumpkin is of Asiatic origin, while others 
vet contend that pumpkins have been cul- 
tivated either as a curiosity or as an 
article of food in England since the year 
1570. 

Even in these days America has no 
monopoly in the cultivation of this at- 
tractive product. The pumpkin, in one 
form or another, is grown in various Eu- 
ropean countries, notably France, where 
the market gardeners near Paris sow their 
pumpkin seeds in April in a hot-bed under 
glass and nurture them carefully until 
they are transplanted in May. 
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SNATCHES OF CONVERSATION AT THE BROWNING CLUB TEA 
“Butter the size of an egg’’—‘‘ With lace insertion ’’—“ Far be it from me to 


Murray Hill 
Hotel 


40th to 41st Streets on Park Ave. 
New York 











ri 


NE block from Grand Central 

Station—Subway, Express and 
Local — Elevated and Surface Car 
lines. This widely and favorably 
known Hotel crowns Murray Hill— 
the most desirable of central loca- 
tions, with the fashionable shopping 
and theatre districts directly at hand. 
Extensive improvements complete. 
Popular prices—European plan. 
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Wilh bbe |B 


We request your patronage. 


B. L. M. Bates 


‘ , 
Louis P. Roperrsf Proprietors 


Gero. T. SANDALLS, Manager 











Hotel 
Bretton Hall 


BROADWA 


New York City’s largest uptown hotel 
for transient and permanent résidence. 
Within ten minutes of the centre of the 
theatre and shopping districts. Subway 
station at the door; taxicab station and 
Broadway surface cars. 

One room and bath for one or two 
persons, $2.50 per day and up. Parlor, 
bedroom and bath, one or two persons, 
$4.00 to $7.50 per day. 

BOOKLET SENT ON REQUEST 


Hotel Woodward 


Broadway and 55th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


Catering exclusively to a re- 
fined and dignified patronage. 

Located desirably for those 
wishing to be within easy access 
of the leading theatres, shops, 
and railway station. 


between 85th 
» and 86th Sts. 


T. D. GREEN, Proprietor 

















GEORGE 
WASHINGTON 


Woodrow Wilson 


A profusely illustrated biography of our 
first President by his distinguished fellow 
Virginian and successor. In the perspective 
of American history—a perspective clearer, 
perhaps, to this reader than to any other— 
the period treated is especially significant, 
being the establishment of the Republic on 
the firm basis of Constitutional law. 


32 Full Page Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2.00 net. 


HOTEL VICTORIA 


Broadway 27th St. & Fifth Ave. 
New York City 


HOTEL KIMBALL 


Springfield, Mass. 


Fire Proof and up to date in every particular. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE 
Fire Proof Buffalo, N. Y. 
The largest and Newest Hotel in the City. 


HOTEL ROCHESTER 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Fire Proof «and Perfection. 


All under the Management of 


GEO. W. SWEENEY 











Harper & Brothers, New York 








THE APPEARANCE OF THIS PUBLICATION 


SHOWS THE GOOD RESULTS OBTAINED ‘FROM 


PRINTING INK “ire? J. M. HUBER 


150 WORTH STREET - NEW YORK 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. Louis CINCINNATI CHICAGO 





















Makes the best cocktail. A pleasing aromatic with 
all Wine, Spirit and Soda beverages. Appetizing, 
healthful, to use with Grape Fruit, Oranges, Wine Jelly. 
At Wine Merchants or Druggists. Sample by mail, 


GW. ABBOTT & ©O., Baltimere, Ma. 
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The College Man of 1413 


OxrorD UNIVERSITY is composed of 
twenty-one colleges. Among the largest 
of these is the one that, although it has 
stood for five hundred years, is still called 
“New.” It was built a hundred years 
before the discovery of America by Will- 
iam de Wykeham and was an expression 
of the most advanced ideas of education 
entertained in his day. So far as the 
architecture and plan of the buildings are 
concerned, the five centuries that have 
since elapsed have suggested but little 
that is better. English and American col- 
lege-builders still follow de Wykeham’s 
model. 

The undergraduate in de Wykeham’s 
time, in order to obtain his B.A. degree, 
studied the logic of Porphyry and 
Boethius, something of Aristotle, and 
enough of arithmetic to enable him to 
find Easter. Three years more were usu- 
ally spent in studying geometry, astron- 
omy, and astrology. 

He lived in college. His allowance of 
money was one shilling a week. His 
breakfast was a piece of bread and a pot 
of beer at dawn. His dinner was eaten 
at ten in the morning. He was given one 
suit of clothes yearly. Three times a 
year each student was required secretly 
to tell the masters of the misbehavior of 
his fellows, who then received “ competent 
castigation.” 

The rules laid down by de Wykeham 
prohibited visits to taverns or “ spec- 
tacles,” the keeping of dogs, the playing 
of chess and other “noxious and _ illicit 
sports, shooting with arrows or other 
missiles, dancing, running, wrestling, or 
other incautious and inordinate amuse- 
ments.” 

The only recreation permitted was the 
assembling around the fire on winter 
nights to indulge in “ singing, or the read- 
ing of poems and chronicles of the realm 
and of the wonders of the world.” 

The college was summoned to dinner by 
two poor scholars, who ran around the 
quadrangles shouting in bad Latin and 
French, * Tempus est vocandi &@ manger, O 
seigneurs!” The “ seigneurs ” were obliged 
to eat in absolute silence. 





The Mexican Cadets at 
Chapultepec 


MAny incidents in the Mexican War 
are still recounted to fire the hearts of 
Mexicans. One of these occurred during 
the defense of Chapultepec, a defense that 
was as gallant as was the attack. In this 
attack forty-eight Mexican cadets, among 
others, lost their lives. The story is a 
stirring one. 

For many years the celebrated Castle of 
Chapultepec, where Montezuma held his 
barbaric court in the surrounding groves 
of cypresses, where, during nearly three 
centuries, lived the successive viceroys of 
Spain and where Maximilian made his 
imperial home, has been the West Point 
of Mexico. 

When General Scott had taken the place 
by storm and General Bravo had sur- 
rendered, a Mexican cadet only fifteen 
years of age, seeing the flag of his coun- 
try in peril, most of his comrades being 
already slain, climbed the flagstaff, tore 
the banner from its place, wound it around 
his body, and slid down, intending to 
plunge over the precipice in order to save 
the colors from falling into the hands of 
the enemy. 

That act of heroism being frustrated, 
the brave boy, with the banner’ still 
wrapped around him, fought until he was 
eut in pieces. Forty-eight of these school- 
boys, ranging in age from fourteen to 
twenty years, lie buried in one grave at 
the foot of the hill. Year by year the 
cadets of Chapultepec strew flowers upon 
this sepulcher. 





Ships’ Lucky Coins 


Ir has long been a superstition among 
seafaring men that a coin should be placed 
beneath the mainmast of a newly built 
ship for luck. It is considered preferable 
that the coin should be of gold, but silver 
will do. The coin should bear the date of 
the year wherein the ship is built; and 
before being placed beneath the mast it 
is carefully wrapped in cotton. Its rest- 
ing-place is the stepping of the mainmast. 

Numismatists are aware of this prac- 
tice, and the consequence is that when an 
old ship is broken up, especially abroad, 
there is always a gathering of coin col- 
lectors desirous of obtaining the coin. It 
is said that one collector obtained in this 
way a specimen of the rare American dol- 
lar of 1804, which has commanded a high 
premium for many years. 

It thus appears that, by reason of this 
old sea custom, many rare coins have been 
preserved. The only silver Scottish pen- 
nies, known as doits, that are known to 
exist’ were, it said, found in some old 
Scottish ships. 






























By Herman Whitaker 


Author of “The Planter” 


A tale of Northern 
pluck and Southern love 
and hatred in Mexico. 
Two young American 
engineers attempt to de- 
velop a mine, but en- 
counter all kinds of opposition in the 
shape of underhand wiles, evasions, 
boycotting and assassination. The 
heroine, niece and cousin of the two 
rich Mexican landholders who are 
opposing the gringo, combines al 
the best of her mixed Spanish and 
Irish ancestry. 





Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.25 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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George Washington 


A new illustrated edition at a popular 
price of this biography of our first Presi. 
dent. In the perspective of American 
history —a_ perspective clearer, perhaps, 
to this writer than to any other—the 
period treated is especially significant, 
being the culmination of the Colonial 
era and the establishment of the Republic 


on the firm basis of Constitutional law. 


32 Full-page Mlustrations by Howard Pyle, Harry 
Fenn, and Others. Crown 8vo., Cloth. $2.00 net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 





THE MYSTERY OF 
THE BARRANCA 















THE 
NECESSARY EVIL 


By Charles Rann Kennedy 


Author of “ The Servant in the House” 





The play is ten times 
more stirring than any 
novel or rhetorical argu- 
ment. Mr. Kennedy has 
the knack of telling the 
truth in a way that 
startles and shocks, but never dis- 
gusts. This play expresses just what 
the author thinks—what every one 
thinks in his heart—about the social 
evil—and expresses it with extraordi- 
nary directness, cleanness, and poetic 
elevation. 





Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $1.00 net. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
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The Dragoman 


The author of this book is an American. 


His name is 


GEORGE K. STILES 


This is his first novel. 


Predictions are always hazardous, but the pub- 
lishers of “The Dragoman’”’ believe that this book 
has in it qualities which will make it one of the most 
talked of and successful novels of the new year. 

It is a love story. The heroine is an American 
girl, The hero is a young Englishman. The scene 
is Egypt—not the Egypt of hotels and tourists, but 
the grim hinterland of the upper Nile, where strange 
things happen and few white men ever venture. The 
East and its mystery, the inner workings of interna- 
tional diplomacy, the mighty power of Mohammed- 
anism, are all elements which make the story one of 


extraordinary and fascinating interest. 


Post 8vo, CLorn, $1.30 Net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 
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